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Exit the Era of 
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One of the most progressive building material com- 
panies in the eastern section of the country in providing 
up-to-date merchandising facilities is the West Durham 
Lumber Co., which has recently com- 
pleted ultra modern offices and display 
room in combination with a two-story 
warehouse, the new buildings being addi- 
tions to its plant and yard covering 
approximately three acres at Durham, 

N. C. Exterior and interior views shown 
herewith give an idea of the attractive 
and convenient arrangement. The com- 
pany is a closed corporation, being 
owned by A. L. Caldwell and R. N. Bar- 
ringer, both actively in charge. The 
company advertises (Turn to page 57) 























Lumber from Pino Grande is brought by aerial tramway to the 
Camino side of American River Canyon. A 3,000-foot span. 12 
feet above the river. 


Michigan - California Sugar Pine 
TMA lhe and Ponderosa 


Camino Quality 





CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 


Camino Quality Sugar Pine is stock of choicest quality — bright, 
straight, uniformly soft-textured. Cut from mature, big-bodied 
timber, it comes in good widths and thicknesses. We have ample 
supplies of Yard and Shed Stock, Pattern Stock, Shop and Factory 
Lumber. Straight Cars of Camino Quality Sugar Pine, Mixed Cars 
of Sugar Pine and Ponderosa. Write or wire. Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, California. 


Woodlife Prevents Stain 
Prolongs Life of Wood 


MILLWORK STAYS WHITE when treated with WOODLIFE. 
WOODLIFE prevents decay, assuring long life and enduring 
service for your wood products. Easily applied by dipping, 
it permits a better paint finish. 


More Trade, More Profit For You 


when you sell 
Woodlife-Treated 
Millwork 


Meet the ever-growing de- 





















mand for Treated products. 
It means more sales and 
easier selling. Let us send 
you full information about 
WOODLIFE Treatment, its 
low cost and big value. 
Write for the facts. 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
KALAMAZOO, - MICH. 






A PROTECTIVE TREATMENT FOR WOOD 
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Contractor Adolf Frehs of Girard, Ohio 





“I always use *Western Pines for Siding” 


Among Ohio’s successful contractor-builders specializ- 
ing in the small home field, is Adolf Frehs. As do 
contractors and builders the country over, he prefers 
Western Pines for sash, doors, window and door 
frames, interior and exterior trim, siding, mouldings, 
built-in fixtures ... Mr. Frehs writes: 


“I always use Western Pines for siding . . . They have 
proved satisfactory in every respect ...I1 have never 
had a paint failure. Western Pines take paint and 
helg @... 


IT PAYS TO STOCK THE WESTERN PINES 


SPECIFY WESTERN PINES FROM ASSOCIATION MILLS 


Western Pine Association, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 
*Idaho White Pine ‘*Ponderosa Pine ‘*Sugar Pine 
* THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 

















Quick Delivery of 
Picket Fencing for 


me 
COST 


SILOS 
— : and CRIBS 


ROWE PICKET FENCING 


(Made by The Makers of “ CAN’T-SAG “ GATES) 

















—is the Corn Belt farmers’ favorite for erecting portable cor 
cribs and temporary silos. Rowe “Reverse-Twist” weave 
locks every picket tight. Red wood preservative paint, and 
galvanized wires resist rot and rust. All pickets sound and 
strong—!/.” x 11,” x 4 ft. 5 double cables used. 


Write for Free Folder, giving table for all eapacit ib d 
silos. Also price list and dealer discount. pacity cribs an 


Warehouse stocks carried at advantageous points for conven- 
ience of our Dealers. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 


252 Cedar St. GALESBURG, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Thrift Is Still the Cornerstone of Sound 
Home Owning 


ITHOUT IN ANY WAY dis- 

paraging, or even comparing, the 

results of governmental aid in 
the home building field, such as for in- 
stance, that afforded through the FHA, 
it is interesting to note what has been 
accomplished in recent years by private, 
individual thrift in the way of providing 
needed homes for the people. In that 
field, the building and loan associations o} 
the country of course play the most im- 
portant role, and it stands to the credit 
of farsighted lumbermen that they have 
from the beginning been among the 
pioneers and leaders of local associations 
in their communities. 


To emphasize the part which private 
individual thrift and saving has played, 
and still must play, in financing the build- 
ing of homes, let it be noted that one out 
of every three Americans over ten years 
old, has co-operated with his savings to 
help families own homes during the past 
twenty years, according to an official 
statement this week by the Home Build- 
ing and Home Owning committee of the 
United States Building and Loan League. 
Aside from the role which millions have 
played in saving money toward their own 
down payment on a home, there have 
been approximately 30,000,000 people 
whose savings were loaned to those desir- 
ing to complete purchase or building of 
a home. 


Thus, according to Clarence T. Rice, 
of Kansas City, Kan., chairman of the 
League’s committee, the American hous- 
ing policy of affording every family the 
opportunity to own its own home has 
had a greater influence upon the eco- 
nomic life of more citizens than any other 
single characteristic of civilization in the 
United States today. 

The thirty million, comprising roughly 
20,500,000 savers who have had accounts 
in savings, building and loan associations 
during the period, 3,817,000 of the life 
insurance policy holders, 3,840,000 of the 
mutual savings bank depositors and 
1,500,000 individual holders of home 
mortgages, represent all kinds of voca- 
tions and all phases of the social ladder, 
of age, and of race. The committee ex- 
plains that its estimate of the savings 
bank depositors and insurance policy 
holders lending their money for this pur- 
pose was based on the percentage of such 
institutions’ assets invested in urban 
home mortgages. The full number of 
persons who have had accounts in sav- 
ings and loan institutions is used because 
all of their funds are so invested. 

The committee’s cross-section of this 
great co-operative movement for home 
ownership which takes both dimes and 
dollars to create home mortgages shows 
that even babes in arms and their nurses 
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The League committee chairman ex- 
plained that the growing popularity of 
the monthly repayment loan which orig- 
inated in savings and loan association 
activities will make it possible for the say- 
ings of the co-operating thirty million, or 
more, in the next twenty years to supply 
even greater home ownership impetus. 
With the person who borrowed the 
money paying it back month by month 
to nearly all of the lending institutions, 
just as he has always done in the savings 
and loan, there will be that many more 
dollars available to lend to the next 
applicant. 


have a part in the movement, though of 
course not to as great an extent as clerks, 
laboring men, salesmen, other workers, 
and their bosses. Women, both house- 
wives and business, have almost as im- 
portant a part in it as men, and the pen- 
nies and nickels of school children in 
many savings and loan institutions and 
savings banks help swell the stream. 














WHAT DO YOU « -« 








SELLING LUMBER or promoting the distribution of Bibles in his part of 
Texas is all one to “Jim” Rockwell, head of the big line-yard concern of Rockwell 
Bros. & Co., with headquarters in Houston. Lately he has constituted himself a 
sort of one-man Gideon society for placing Bibles—not in hotels, but in homes in 
twenty-five Texas towns. “Read all about it” in a story appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. Perhaps it may stir others to do something along similar, or parallel, 
lines—not necessarily distributing Bibles, but lending a hand somewhere to make 
life a bit brighter and better. Another Texas lumberman recently did a fine civic 
job with the High School boys of his town—so recently reported in this paper 
that we now allude to it merely as an illustration. Jim Rockwell is right when he 
says “Life needs something in it more than the purely physical.” Too many 
people in these days are trying to “live by bread alone’—something which the 
Great Teacher declared impossible. ,But editors are not ordained to preach, so 
we simply pass along this good example set by a leading lumberman. “If you're 
looking for a hobby that pays dividends in satisfaction, try mine,” says Jim 
Rockwell, not in words, but in deeds—or he might add, make your own blueprints, 
but do something to help your fellow travelers on life’s road. 


x* *« * *® 


H ERE’S A “BETTER Merchandising Suggestion” from the Aug. 8 bulletin of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association: 

“A large industrial consumer of hardwoods writes at length about the thought- 
less practice of some lumber manufacturers in using sharp pointed jacks in stack: 
ing their lumber. Otherwise beautifully manufactured boards are marred by these 
jack marks which often cause waste to the customer even if they do not reduce 
the board in grade. The wider and heavier the board, the deeper these jack holes 
penetrate. Piling jacks are available which will not mar the boards. Some mill 
men are using them and the manufacturer who clings to the old method is falling 
behind the procession in his merchandising practices. If lumber is to win in com- 
petition with its rivals, it should be treated as a glorified product of Nature, 
handled with the best of care and delivered in the best possible condition.” 


* * *& * 


i HE DOCTOR EXAMINED him twice a year. He wore his rubbers when 
it rained. He slept with the windows open. He stuck to a diet with plenty of 
fresh vegetables. He relinquished his tonsils and traded several worn-out glands. 
He played golf—but never more than 18 holes at a time. He got at least eight 
hours’ sleep. He never smoked, drank or lost his temper. He did his daily dozen 
daily. He was all set to be a hundred. His funeral will be next Wednesday. He 
had forgotten about trains at grade crossings. Thus the Genoa (N. Y.) Tribune 
leads up to a denouement none the less tragic because of its frequency. 


* * * * 


Svussinc FOR A REGULAR NEWSCASTER on a coast-to-coast network, 
Richard C. Patterson, assistant secretary of the Department of Commerce, said: 
“The cost of building a home today is less than at any time in the last three years; 
a home costing less than $5,000, equipped with better appliances, can be bought 
for less money than in 1926.” That was good advertising, free of charge to the 
lumber and building material dealers. There are countless, worthwhile messages 
being directed to the prospective home builder every day, such as the one men- 
tioned, which indirectly reach the dealer’s cash register in the form of orders, if 
he is equipped, materially and with proper sales personnel, to capitalize on them. 
_ The plan, announced elsewhere in this issue, by which the Merchandising Insti- 
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The Architect's Part and Problems in 
Small House Field 


at length to the editor of a State 

Society A. I. A. publication, decries 
the selfish treatment of the small home 
problem by architects as a whole and the 
resultant complicated suggestions for so- 
lution of their problems in that field. The 
architect is not concerned with what to 
do about the problem but how to get into 


A MIDWESTERN architect, writing 


the small house market, he said. The 
only entry so far, which the writer dis- 
misses with brief unpromising mention, 
has been on a modified service basis in 
such cities as Memphis, Detroit, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., Indianapolis and 
Buffalo. 

He also states that most architects do 
not realize the extent of the interest 








e ¢ THINK ABOUT IT? 




















tute of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and other sponsors, will 
aid the dealer to do a better job of personal selling is one to be commended and 
taken advantage of. The July total of FHA small home appraisals reached 
$24,175,437, an increase of 100 percent over July, 1937. Actual commitments 
were 61 percent over the same month a year ago. Proper, widespread application 
of the Institute’s selling plan might well enable dealers to double these increases. 


* * *& * 


A STUDY RECENTLY MADE by the United States Department of Com- 
merce reveals that retail lumber dealers have one of the lowest operating outlays 
in the entire mercantile field. This may be surprising news to some retailers. 

With an average cost of 23.3 percent to sales, the retail lumber yard showed an 
economy in operation as contrasted with household appliance dealers with 34.9 
percent. Jewelers showed the same cost to sales as the appliance business, while 
department stores had a percentage of 29.2. Women’s specialty shops showed 
28.8 percent, variety stores, 26.6 percent, and drugstores, 23.7 percent. The 
lumber yard had a slightly higher operating expense than gasoline stations, which 
have a cost of 18.1 percent, motor vehicle dealers with 15.4 percent, and grocers, 
14.9 percent. 

Complaints are sometimes heard from retail lumbermen about the expense of 
conducting their business, but it looks as though they are better merchants than 
they realize. It is just another case of neighboring pastures looking greener. 


* *« &* * 


T IS DIFFICULT to realize the progress which has been made in aerial forest 
surveys. Canada, stepping into the spotlight recently, announces that its forest 
service has worked out air photography to the extent that not only estimates of 
forested areas but volumes of merchantable timber in the forests can be arrived 
at from survey pictures. The new technique makes possible the mapping and 
estimating of remote regions with a degree of ease and accuracy not dreamed of 
twenty years ago. A field survey party can cover hardly more than two or three 
hundred square miles in a season, whereas the same area can be photographed 
from the air in one or two days. Because accurate knowledge of forest resources is 
essential to sound development of woodworking industries, this simple and cheap 
method of making forest inventories is a definite contribution to the future 
economic development of Canada or any other country which adopts it. 


* * * * 


You MAY THINK THAT you have problems. You probably have, but nine 
chances out of ten you know what they are and you don’t have to find them with 
the aid of a microscope. The man who does use a microscope to solve some of 
your problems is a trained chemist at ‘the water plant, one of the reasons you have 
to pay a water bill. His business is to supply you with pure, good-tasting water. If 
the water has a sudden smell or taste suggesting pig pens or long-dead fishes, you 
may be sure he is busily engaged in peering at slides bearing drops of water ; he is 
searching for algae, one of the simplest and most ancient forms of plant life. The 
water is always full of them and nothing comes of it except when a bunch of smart 
alecks of the breed gang up and start “stinking” around. One of the most offensive 
algae, Synura Uvella, a two-tailed creature, likes cold weather and a group of 150 
of these minute things to a gallon of water will make it taste pretty awful. So don’t 
always kick on your yearly water bill—all of the charge isn’t for pumping it 
through the mains so you can water the lawn and wash your car. 
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taken by manufacturers of lumber and 
other building materials, as well as Gov- 
ernment housing agencies, in the small 
house program. In one breath he writes: 
“Since we are not now in a position to 
demand anything, we will have to agree 
to work with those interests and try to 
regulate them for mutual benefit.” Yet, 
a few lines later: “. . . make some corre- 
lative advances to these commercial pro- 
ducers and thus get our rightful share of 
this market.” 

He also admits and lists these seven 
points : 

“1. We have never been in the small 
house field as a profession; 2. By talent 
and training we -are best equipped to 
render service in that field; 3. If it be true 
that 85 percent of all residential building 
receives no architectural service, it is 
logical and rational for architects to try 
to get actively in this field; 4. Others now 
control this field through financially sup- 
ported agencies established and operated 
tor their particular benefit; 5. These 
forces have not the slightest intention of 
relinquishing control of this field but in- 
tend to promote their program in even 
more intensive fashion; 6. These interests 
are not in competition with architects be- 
cause we have never been in control of 
this field and the market they serve is un- 
willing to pay for architectural service ; 
7. The small house is now being success- 
fully merchandized along lines of recog- 
nized sales methods by people or organi- 
zations who are equipped to do this. This 
is a natural function of the dealer. He is 
doing it better today than even before.” 

Even though the writer dismisses with 
a brief mention the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of architects in Memphis and a few 
other cities; he also admits that: “. .. 
cases of co-operation between an individ- 
ual architect and other elements of the 
building industry in the small house field 
are proving fruitful to the architect.” 

For the past several years, many archi- 
tects, who sat around doing nothing, 
would have welcomed the chance to serve 
a small house bureau on a modified ser- 
vice basis; many were glad to enter the 
“architectural departments” of lumber 
and building material yards even though 
such action brought down on their heads 
the wrath of their brother architects who 
sat around twiddling thumbs while wait- 
ing for someone to bring a fifty-thousand 
dollar job in on a platter. As one archi- 
tect said: “It’s better to be scorned and 
be able to eat than to be slapped on the 
back and have to grab your belt up an- 
other notch.” 

Small building is going ahead. It will 
be conducted by manufacturers, whole- 
salers and dealers, with the assistance of 
public spirited architects who realize that 
their services in the small house field are 
worth just so much and no more. The 
big jobs amounting to fifteen percent of 
the building require extensive architect- 
ural planning for builders who can afford 
it, and may be architectural gravy trains, 
but there isn’t enough gravy for all. 








In Virginias, 
It's Tobacco 


As the wandering editor in his rolling 
sanctum has traveled the highways of 
Virginia and the Carolinas during the 
past fortnight, he has experienced tor- 
rents of rain and torrid temperatures that 
have indicated that the weather clerk, 
probably emulating the example of others 
higher in power, was doing his very best 
to convince the people that new ways are 
better than old ways, and that, if you 
want to make a mark in the world in 
your chosen vocation, you must go to 
extremes and do things in a big way not 
hitherto attempted. Anyway, the heavens 
have opened, the floods have descended, 
and sometimes when slushing along the 
highways one was poignantly reminded 
of that hopeless expression of a derelict 
stranded on a raft in the open sea, 
“Water, water everywhere” etc. But this 
traveler was fortunate in being just far 
enough ahead of the floods that followed 
the downpours to escape being caught by 
washed-out highways and bridges. The 
rains have descended daily, almost with- 
out exception, then, after the rains have 
come the humidity and the heat that have 
made traveling anything but a pleasure, 
and records of the weather department 
have indicated that this whole section has 
been experiencing a heat wave unusual in 
its intensity. But if an editor insists on 
driving over the country, especially in 
the Virginias and the Carolinas, in mid- 
summer, he must be prepared to experi- 
ence a considerable degree of hot weather, 
and not complain if the weather clerk 
gets a little bit too enthusiastic in his 
efforts to show just what can be pro- 
duced in variety and intensity when a 
public official really determines to “shoot 
the works.” 


Tobacco Money Rolls Into Farmers’ 
and Lumbermen’s Pockets 


But, in a trip of this kind, there is so 
much of interest to see, and so many 
interesting and worthwhile people to 
meet, one can forget all about the dis- 
comforts of a blazing sun or recurrent 
cloudbursts. And after the experiences 
of the past two weeks, this writer can 
forget about “water, water, everywhere” 
and paraphrase by exclaiming “tobacco, 
tobacco, everywhere.” For this is the 
tobacco harvest season and the pungent 
weed is rolling into the warehouses by 
the millions of pounds. The tobacco 
markets have opened, the sound of the 
auctioneer is heard in the land, and 
money is rolling into the hands of the 
tobacco growers and out again into the 
banks, the stores, the lumber offices—in 
fact, into every line of trade and 
endeavor, and explaining in large meas- 
ure why this particular section of the 


Amerecanfiumberman 
Carolinas 


Everywhere 


United States has not at any time felt so 
severely the depression that has laid its 
hands like a pall on other sections less 
favored by Nature and responding less 
bountifully to the efforts of those who till 
the soil. The tobacco markets opened 
first in Georgia, then moved up into 
South Carolina, and, as these lines are 
written, are beginning to open in North 
Carolina, Later they will move up into 
Virginia and on north and over into Ken- 
tucky. His route has taken this editor 
through multiplied acres of tobacco fields 
stretching away on each side of the high- 
way, and again into towns and cities 
where are located the great tobacco ware- 
houses, and again into the centers of the 
cigarette manufacturing industry, where 
thousands of people are employed in 
turning out daily millions of “Camels,” 
“Chesterfields,” “Lucky Strikes” and 
other brands, each of which, depending 
upon what radio program is your favor- 
ite, is the last word in enjoyment and is 
used exclusively by the movie actors and 
other folks very much in the public eye. 
Despite rather unfavorable weather, 
there has been a large production of this 
leading crop, and the markets thus far 
have developed fairly satisfactory prices. 
That these tobacco markets are of real 
importance to the lumber industry was 
evidenced by the number of lumbermen 
at whose offices the writer called only to 
find the managers away at some tobacco 
sale, making collections as the farmers 
cashed their checks at the banks. 


Tobacco Exporting Explains 
Big Demand for Hogsheads 


The growing of tobacco is of im- 
portance to the lumber industry not alone 
because of the business it makes possible 
with the growers, but because of the 
immense amount of lumber that is used 
by the tobacco industry itself. For ex- 
ample, in the bright-tobacco belt alone, 
the industry utilizes 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber a year in the construction of 
tobacco hogsheads, while the total for the 
entire tobacco belt is at least twice that 
much, The principal wood used in the 
making of these hogsheads is North 
Carolina pine, which long has been a 
favorite with the tobacco companies, 
which continue to use it in preference to 
some other more plentiful woods that 
have been offered for the purpose. The 
question naturally arises, as it did with 
this editor, as to replacements. These 
hogsheads are sturdily built and it would 
seem would not have to be replaced often. 
That is true, but when it is recalled that 
sixty percent of the crop is exported, it 
can readily be understood why such an 
enormous quantity of lumber is required 
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The Roaming Editor Also 
Encounters Torrential 


Rains and Torrid Heat 


every year in the making of tobacco 
hogsheads alone. Lately, one of the big 
companies has been experimenting in the 
use of plywood for tobacco hogsheads 
with very satisfactory results. 


Colorful Festival Celebrates 
Importance of Tobacco Crop 


In addition to its importance to the 
lumber industry, and to every line of 
business because of the amount of money 
it places in circulation through the pur- 
chase of goods and equipment, tobacco 
growing has developed real importance 
on the esthetic side. For example, the 
editor found in South Boston, Va., a 
town of only 5,000 inhabitants, prepara- 
tions under way for the Fourth Annual 
National Tobacco Festival, which has 
become an event of major importance in 
the way of national spectacles. This fes- 
tival occupies two days, the principal 
event being a _ spectacular, historic 
pageant of tobacco, presented by 1,000 
characters in what is declared to be the 
most beautiful natural outdoor amphi- 
theater in America, and one of the most 
colorful parades ever staged in the coun- 
try. In fact, it is said that this tobacco 
festival parade in South Boston, Va., is 
exceeded in beauty and in importance by 
only two others, the great Mardi Gras 
festival parade in New Orleans, and the 
tournament of roses parade in Pasadena 
each year. This tobacco festival is a 
community affair in connection with 
which the officials receive no remunera- 
tion, their theory being this: “If the 
demand for American-grown tobacco can 
be increased, which in turn will increase 
employment, and in the end mean more 
money for the tobacco farmer, then those 
doing the brunt of the work will feel well 
repaid for their efforts.”” A conservative 
estimate places the number of people wit- 
nessing this parade each year at 100,000. 
Curious to learn how a town of 5,000 
population, with somewhat limited ac- 
commodations, could care for a crowd of 
this size, the writer asked the manager of 
a local hotel how this problem was solved, 
and the reply was that most of the 
visitors didn’t sleep during the two days 
of the festival, as they were too busy 
having a good time. This festival was 
organized three years ago by a group of 
young business men, and has become 
such a success that other larger tobacco 
markets have become envious and quite 
chagrined that they did not think of the 
idea first. 


Auctioneer’s Voice Heard 


Already, in the tobacco markets the 


auctions have developed a source of 
annoyance to the growers through the 
meddling of the Government. First, there 
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Lumbermen Sharing in the Prosperity That Comes From the 
Fragrant Weed as Building Receives a Stimulus From Crop 
Sales -- Many Uncertain About Effects of Wage-Hour Law 


is an allotment, based not on acreage, but 
on the amount of tobacco sold; second, 
the auctions have been delayed through 
inability of the Government representa- 
tives to keep pace with the sales and con- 
sequent necessity of delaying sales until 
these representatives could make their 
records. In some of the markets the 
growers have sold beyond the allotted 
limits, and have sought injunctions from 
the courts restraining the Government 
from interfering or from assessing the 
heavy penalties provided for exceeding a 
sales quota. There is much interest as to 
the eventual outcome of this test of the 
validity of this Governmental regulation. 
In the meantime, the sound of the tobacco 
auctioneer is heard in the land, smoke is 
arising from thousands of drying houses, 
warehouses are being filled and money 
from tobacco sales is flowing out into the 
lumber industry and every other line of 
business. In passing, it might be inter- 
esting to mention that, in one town 
visited on this trip, announcement was 
made in the local paper that one tobacco 
plant wanted one thousand negro laborers 
to report at its stemmery the following 
day. Stemming the tobacco provides em- 
ployment for many thousands. 


Farmers of This Fruitful Section 
Prefer to Work Out Own Salvation 


Tobacco growing, however, is not the 
only agricultural development in_ this 
fruitful section that is affecting not only 
the welfare of the farmers, but is pro- 
viding business for the lumber industry 
and other lines of trade. Peanuts are 
an outstanding crop, especially in Vir- 
ginia, cotton and corn are grown in 
abundance, while the fruit crop is of sub- 
stantial importance. In one county alone 
in North Carolina, through the fine edu- 
cational work of an enthusiastic county 
agent, poultry and milk have become 
sources of substantial income to the farm- 
ers. In this county a thousand brooder 
houses have been built, dairies have been 
improved and purebred hog raising has 
resulted in the building of many feeders 
and other equipment. Fact is, the trav- 
eler may find many things of interest and 
importance in North Carolina that make 
it one of the outstanding States of the 
Union. To begin with, it’s a real pleas- 
ure to drive over the fine highways that 
traverse the State in every direction; 
then there are its textile and furniture 
factories, its tobacco plants, its sawmills 
and planing mills and other industries 
that afford employment to many thou- 
sands of laborers; and the average citizen 
will tell you that the farmers of the State 
would be perfectly content to continue to 
work out their own salvation, which they 


feel they can do without so much Gov: 
ernment interference. 


Building Outlook 
Is Encouraging 


One can not drive through this south- 
ern country without being impressed 
with the amount of building that is under 
way—and it’s not all public building, 
either. In every city, town and hamlet, 
homes are being constructed. For exam- 
ple, in Greensboro, N. C., in July permits 





From the looks of these wooden shoes which Miss 
June Callahan is shown wearing, it would take 
much timber to make a pair of them. These shoes 
were so large that a local shoe store ran out of 
sizes when it came to figuring them. While walk- 
ing down the beach one day at Tolovana Park, 
Ore., Miss Callahan found these wooden shoes. 
They had been washed ashore, probably from a 
passing Dutch ship. Miss Callahan tried to wear 
them for wooden beach slippers, but found they 
would make a much better pair of barges or scows 





were issued for the erection of twenty- 
five new dwellings at an average cost of 
$3,785, and for an apartment house and 
a business block. To be sure, this is not 
a large amount of building in itself, but 
it is an important straw indicating the 
way in which the wind is blowing, and 
is just one example of what is occurring 
all through this section. Building and 





Loan Associations are active and pros- 
perous, and in many places are handling 
most of the building loans. In other sec- 
tions, where the banks are showing a 
spirit of co-operation, considerable build- 
ing is getting under way under the FHA, 
and, altogether, the outlook for building 
in Virginia and the Carolinas is most 
encouraging. 

An important piece of construction 
work in this section is the new vehicular 
bridge across Albemarle Sound at Eden- 
ton, N. C. In the building of this bridge, 
3,494 pieces of piling were used, ranging 
in length from 70 feet to 115 feet. To 
secure piling of the size and length re- 
quired, the forests of the Pacific North- 
west had to be drawn upon to a large 
extent, although the piles of shorter 
lengths were secured from the nearby 
native forests. Included in this bridge 
construction, in addition to the piling, 
were 597,453 feet of creosoted timber 
and the necessary lumber and other ma- 
terials for building storage houses and 
a $3500 dwelling for living quarters for 
the operators of the drawbridge. 

Fayetteville, N. C., is another thriving 
city that is enjoying a substantial in- 
crease in building. In fact, this is an- 
other city that has felt the effects of the 
depression much less severely than the 
average community. The proximity of 
Fort Bragg, one of the largest military 
reservations in the country, provides a 
source of business for every line of trade, 
and an important market for lumber, both 
for use on the reservation itself and to 
construct living quarters for families in 
Fayetteville brought there as a result of 
the Army activities. 


Many Fear Effect of Reduced 
Operating Time on Costs 


The problem giving lumbermen in this 
section more concern than anything else 
right now is that of what is going to 
happen to the lumber business when the 
wages-and-hours law becomes effective, 
and whether or not the market will be 
able to stand the substantial advance in 
prices that will be made necessary as a 
result of increased costs. The average 
lumberman is surely bewildered and un- 
certain as to future policies. There really 
is not so much complaint of or objection 
to the minimum wage scale provided by 
the law, but the reduction in operating 
time is going to add so substantially to 
overhead and other production costs that 
there is much doubt as to whether the 
industry can stand this added burden. At 
a meeting of lumber manufacturers in 
Fayetteville, N. C., a few days ago, this 
question was the principal subject of dis- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A striking contrast is seen in the “old and new" office of the Eclipse Lumber Co. yard at Monticello, lowa, whose remodeling is 





Sales Follow Use 
of Items Stocked 








discussed in the accompanying article 


CUSTOMERS LEARN 
ABOUT MATERIALS 





Buildings Become 
Testing Grounds 











At Modernized Offices of Large Line Yard Concern 


With two of its branch yard offices 
already remodeled, the Eclipse Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Clinton, Iowa, 
has its planned improvement program 
under way. According to George W. 
Dulany, Jr., president of the company and 
for many years prominent in national 
lumber circles, the firm intends to “dress 
up” all of its yards as quickly as possible. 
The general plan of utilizing as many of 
the materials sold in the yards as is feasi- 
ble in the renovating program has been 
adhered to in the yards improved to date 
at Anamosa and Monticello, Iowa. 

Learning of the changes made in the 
offices of the two foregoing towns, a 
rambling representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN included them in a field 
trip’s itinerary a few weeks ago. The 
first Eclipse yard visited was that in Ana- 


mosa, which is managed by H. C. Kese- 
berg. The office is still new enough to 
cause a great deal of evident pride in Mr. 
Keseberg as he shows one around the 
layout. 

An inspection of the display room and 
offices of the Anamosa yard has real edu- 
cational value for its customers since they 
see materials in which they are interested 
used for structural and decorative pur- 
poses. It seems as though no opportunity 
to inject some of the concern’s stock into 
the project was overlooked. There is 
even a cedar lined closet and a fireplace 
equipped with Heatilators in the private 
office of the manager. And while on the 
subject, it is well to mention that two sets 
of Heatilators have been sold as a result 
of the office installation which allows 
one to feel how they disiribute heat that 


ordinarily goes up the chimney. Mr. 
Keseberg’s office is rich in appearance 
with the walls covered to above window 
height with walnut Texboard. Aluminum 
venetian blinds are at the windows. 


GET IMPROVEMENT IDEAS 


Customers of both Eclipse Lumber Co. 
yards herewith discussed are remarking 
to their managers how much they have 
learned about the different materials 
through seeing them in use. There have 
been numerous visits at each place by 
home owners in the market for some im- 
provements who want to collect ideas 
before starting work. In the two reno- 
vated lumber offices they see most of the 
nationally advertised decorative wall- 
boards in different patterns and colors 
installed. Knotty pine has been used 





In the private office of H. C. Keseberg, manager of the Anamosa, 
lowa, yard, the fireplace is equipped with heat distributors 





The display room and outer office at Monticello form one of the 
most handsome layouts in any Midwest lumber yard 
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effectively in both outer offices for 
walls, and a half dozen types of Bruce 
oak and maple flooring were laid. The 
various kinds of windows sold by the 
company have been installed for practical 
demonstration, and are receiving the 
attention of those in the market. An 
interesting structural feature in both 
modernized offices is the use of glass 
blocks around the main display windows. 
The material is still new enough in small 
towns to be news, and the populace in 
each place has shown a lot of interest. 
The beauty of wood is exhibited to 
great advantage in the larger office of 
the yard in Monticello. In addition to 





the materials mentioned above as being 
used, one sees birch, red oak and pine 
window and door trim, and black walnut, 
beech, Ponderosa pine, red oak, mahog- 
any, birch, yellow pine and fir used for 
doors in the cupboards behind the coun- 
ter. The “beamed” ceiling was achieved 
with fir Artply and random width Pon- 
derosa pine was applied in horizontal 
paneling to the wall behind the sales 
counter. A finish was used on all of the 
wood inside that does not cloud the 
natural beauty of the grain. At one side 
of the display room is a Curtis kitchen 
cupboard unit, and windows made by the 
same manufacturer are in use at this 
remodeled office as well as in the one at 





A few of the many 
types of exterior fin- 
ishes used on the re- 
modeled lumber of- 
fices can be seen on 
the Anamosa building 








A view of the remod- 
eled display room and 
outer office at the 
Anamosa yard is 
shown in this picture. 
Customers have com- 
mended its beauty 








Wood shingles were 
applied to the rear 
side of the office in 
Anamosa. Asphalt 
and cedar shingles 
were used as roofing. 
H. C. Keseberg, man- 
ager, stands by the 
picket fence 
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Anamosa.. Quarter-inch red gum panels 
form the wainscoting in the office of 
Harry I. Rodman, manager. 


EXTERIORS EXHIBIT MATERIALS 


Exteriors of the improved offices 
exhibit 4, 6 and 8 inch red cedar lap 
siding, several styles of Johns-Manville 
asbestos shingles, and stained red cedar 
shingles. Roofs are of Certain-teed as- 
phalt shingles, and wood shingles. 

The managers of both the Anamosa and 
Monticello yards have long records with 
the Eclipse Lumber Co. Mr. Keseberg 
has been with it about twenty years, and 
Mr. Rodman started with the firm twen- 
ty-five years ago. The latter ran a yard 
in Plainfield, Iowa, under the superin- 
tendency of F. A. Van Vleck, then an 
auditor and still one for the Eclipse Lum- 
ber Co. C. A. Craig, former manager at 
Anamosa, is superintendent and auditor 
of his old yard and that in Monticello. 








Politicians Take Heed; Here's 
Presidential Timber 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 8—On January 
14, 1930, the Lank Woodwork Co. (Inc.), here, 
purchased a quantity of timbers which had 
been removed from the roof of a Washington 
building. The company is now offering for 
sale cups made from these timbers. There’s 
nothing unusual about the purchase of used 
lumber and neither is it unusual for a wood- 
working company to turn out a novelty piece. 
However, the wood purchased by the company 
was unusual because it came from the roof of 
the White-House. Alterations had destroyed 
the purpose of the wood and not the wood, 
tor when it was removed it had given 112 years 
of service, and was so solid that it took a 
Carpenter about fifteen minutes to hand saw 
through the top of a piece of ten-by-ten. 


The attractive cup, on its wood base, has the 
neck encircled by three wooden rings, loose 
from the stem, all turned from one piece of 
wood. The cup is three and one-half inches 
high and is well suited as a pocket-size souve- 
nir and to demonstrate the durability of wood 
construction. A plate at the base carries this 
notation : 

1815—Madison to Coolidge—1927 


Removed From Roof of White House 
After More Than A Century of Historical Use 


U. S. Grant, 3rd, a grandson of President 
Grant, as director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, super- 
vised the sale of the timbers which had been in 
service for fifty-three years when his grand- 
father was occupying the White House. The 
Lank Woodwork Co. (Inc.), 61 K St, S. E., 
will mail the cups, postpaid anywhere in the 
United States for one dollar and fifty cents 
each. 


Grays Harbor Reports 
Activity 


ABERDEEN, WasuH., Aug. 6.—Grays Harbor’s 
long-dormant lumber industry is showing defi- 
nite signs of revival, and the more active shingle 
industry is increasing production to meet what 
operators call “spot” demand. Some lumber op- 
erators say, however, that they can buy lum- 
ber on the Columbia River and elsewhere to 
fill orders cheaper than they can manufacture 
it here; they claim the cost here is from $1 to 
$2 above that of other regions. The rail market 
for shingles is described as being definitely bet- 
ter. In consequence, three Grays Harbor shingle 
mills—the East Hoquiam, Schafer and M. R. 
Smith plants—are running three shifts daily, 
and another plant, the Aloha, is prepared to 
follow suit when weather conditions permit 
more extensive logging. Plywood plants are 
running fairly steadily, but on a curtailed basis. 
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Home Attracts 


1600 Visitors 


The demonstration. home, photographs of 
which are shown on this page, was built by 
H. A. Lux, owner and editor of The Rochelle 
News, in Rochelle, Ill., and was so successful 
that it attracted 1587 registered adult visitors 
in the four days it was open for inspection, and 
set the example for the construction of four 
other houses within 300 feet of it. In addition 
to these four, seven other houses. have been 
started in the town since the model home was 
completed, and plans for five more are under 
way. 

“Before we started the house,” said Mr. Lux, 
“there was very little building activity. Whether 
the model house got things started or not, the 
fact remains that eleven new houses are under 
construction, five more will start soon, and 
conservative estimates are that the year will 
see 25 new homes in Rochelle.” 

Asked why he built the house, Mr. Lux 
replied, “I know of no better investment for 
money than a new house, whether you live in 
it or rent it. With this viewpoint, plus the fact 
that Rochelle needed something to start build- 
ing activity, I decided to go ahead. We need 
more new homes, modern in every way, and at 
a price that is within the reach of the average 
business or professional man. The model home 
demonstrates such a project, since the contrac- 
tors will duplicate it for $4,500 including air- 
conditioning, complete insulation, first grade 
lumber, plumbing fixtures, pipe, paint and hard- 
ware, beautiful lighting fixtures, numerous elec- 
trical outlets, and a full basement. It is true 
that houses can be built for less—much less— 
if second-grade materials are used. There is no 
substitute for quality, though, and this statement 
is especially true of materials and fixtures that 
go into a home. 

“Another reason for building the home was 
to buy all material and labor in Rochelle, and 
thus prove that our merchants and our trades- 
men have as much to offer for the money as 
can be obtained anywhere in this part of the 
country. Last, and possibly most important of 
all the reasons was a desire to create work for 
men.” 

Photographs of the house show that the ex- 
terior has both vertical and horizontal siding, 
wavy-edge siding and cut stone. The vertical 
siding was given three coats of Val-Oil, stained 
a light mahogany and varnished to preserve the 
beautiful grain in the wood. The roof is natural 
finish, double-course, red cedar shingles. Over- 
all size of the house is 34x28 feet, and the clear 
height of the basement is seven feet. Sheathing 
is Vapo-Seal Celotex, and the interior walls are 
Sheetrock throughout. No plaster was used in 
the house. 
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These views of demonstration house 





The living room is 17 feet, three inches by 11 
feet, six inches; the kitchen is nine feet square; 
bath, five feet by six feet; vestibule, four feet 
square. Bedrooms are 10 feet by 12 feet and 
10 feet by 10 feet, each with three feet by eight 
feet closets. A linen closet is included in the 
bathroom. Floors are narrow strip oak. The 
bath is in imitation polished tile, white for the 
walls and orchid for the ceiling. Lighting fix- 
tures are Lightolier throughout. 

First floor joists are 2x10, number one. Under 
each partition are triple joists, and studs in both 
directions from every corner are braced with 
2x4’s notched into the studs. Roof joists are 
2x6. There are 12 electrical outlets in the living 
room, and not less than four in each of the 
other rooms. The second floor is unfinished, 
but connections have been leit to enable easy 
conversion into sleeping quarters at an esti- 
mated cost of $200. The lot is 60x120 feet, and 
is valued at $500. 

The only work not done by contract was the 
excavating and painting. Excavation was done 
by Mr. Lux aided by a farmer who contributed 
a scraper and team. The work required 19 
hours of time, $28.50 in cash outlay, and the loss 
of 18 pounds of weight by Mr. Lux, who said 
that he couldn’t have bought that much-desired 
reduction in weight for the $28.50, and there- 
for considers this part of the work costless. 
All of the painting, both interior and exterior, 
was done by Mr. Lux and his wife. 

Not only did the home demonstrate modern 
housing, and the application of modern imate- 
rials. It also demonstrated the speed with which 
good building can be done by efficient workmen, 
equipped with good tools. Work was started on 
April 26, and completed on May 26, with the 
exception of decorating. The house was opened 
for inspection exactly 40 days after the first 
shoveful of dirt was taken out of the excava- 
tion. The speed with which construction was 
done saved a lot of interest on the loan. No 
less than 12 men were employed all the time. 

In addition to the impetus which it is be- 
lieved was given to building in the city, several 
retailers whose equipment and furnishings were 
on display in the house derived actual sales. 
During the four days the house was open for 
inspection, the home furnishings dealer who 
supplied the Norge kitchen, sold seven other 
jobs, and the local plumbing and heating con- 
tractor sold four air-conditioning jobs. 

In Rochelle there are two lumber and build- 
ing material concerns, the Doyon-Rayne Lumber 
Co., and the J. H. Patterson Lumber Co. 

“The J. H. Patterson Lumber Co.,” said Mr. 
Lux, “supplied the millwork, windows, ex- 
terior and interior trim, moldings, kitchen 
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H. A. Lux, Rochelle (Ill.) newspaper pub- 


lisher, who built demonstration house 


cabinets, built-in linen closet, doors, sash, jambs 
and much of the finish material. Plans for the 
home were selected from this company’s exten- 
sive home-building files. C. A. Anderson, the 
manager, whom most of us affectionately call, 
‘Andy,’ has a wide experience in the lumber 
and material business, and his ideas and sugges- 
tions were a great help to us. 

“The Doyon-Rayne Lumber Co. supplied 
cement, rough lumber, siding, floors, roof, Celo- 
tex sheathing and insulation, and Sheetrock. 
Clarence Oakes, the manager, gave us the finest 
kind of co-operation which resulted in consider- 
able savings to us. We are fortunate in having 
these two yards and the men in charge of them, 
as well as an excellent contracting firm. 

“T had five offers to sell the house, and 20 
offers to rent it. I finally rented it to the 
manager of the Norge store here with a one- 
year lease. He no sooner moved in, though, 
than he asked me for a five-year lease with a 
clause not to sell it. The rental is forty dollars. 

“Tt is quite probable that several of us will 
form a little company soon, and begin the con- 
struction of another model home, probably at 
smaller cost to reach the working man. Our 
present plan is to build it, open it for a week, 
then auction it off to the highest bidder.” 





Two OF THE most noted observatories in the 
world are located in the national forests of 
California—Mount Wilson on the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest, and the new Palomar Observa- 
tory with its famous 200-inch telescope on the 
Cleveland National Forest, both in southern 
California. 


MBE 





built at Rochelle, Ill., show use of vertical, horizontal and wavy-edge siding 
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New Shed For An Old Retail Concern 


Thirty-four years is a long 
time, but it measures the span 
that Jens Nielsen has been lo- 
cated at Trufant, Mich., in 
connection with the Trufant 
Lumber Co. First he was 
associated with others in the 
ownership but in 1909 he 
bought the entire interests of 
the company and has since 
been its president. 

Although 77 years of age 
Mr. Nielsen is hale and hearty, 
but likes to have some leisure, 
so one of his sons, Holger, is 
associated with him in man- 
aging the lumber yard. When 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative called, the son 
was busily engaged in making 
a new platform for the truck 
used in delivering lumber and 
building supplies. An accom- 
panying picture shows Jens 
Nielsen, at right, seated on the 
steps of the office, with his 





Seated (right) Jens Nielsen; (left) Holger Nielsen 


son Holger seated at the left. 
The truckman and a clay prod- 
ucts salesman are seen stand- 
ing in the rear. 

In 1937, taking advantage 





New office and shed of Trufant Lumber Co. 


labor, 


of the “building bargains” due 
to low costs of materials and 
and also in keeping 
with the advice he was giving 
others, Mr. Nielsen decided it 


was an opportune time to re- 
place the obsolete lumber shed. 

He planned and built a 58x 
148-foot shed, a very attrac- 
tive and convenient one, too. 
A picture shows the exterior, 
with Mr. Nielsen standing in 
the doorway of the office. 
Sash, door and trim storage 
space is provided back of the 
general office. The office walls 
and ceiling are lined with fir 
plywood panels. 

The double doors at the 
side open into a woodworking 
shop where special items are 
made. While the old shed in- 
cluded some woodworking 
machines, Mr. Nielsen decided 
he would have a complete, 
new, and uptodate plant, in- 
cluding new woodworking ma- 
chines so he discarded the old 
machines and equipped the 
new shop with Delta wood- 
working machines. 


New woodworking shop of Trufant Lumber Co. 





Plywood Home Will Be Big 


Development of Near Future 


AnERDFEN, WASH., Aug. 6.—Prediction that 
Pacific Northwest plywood would prove an im- 
portant material in the building of a new type 
of home which, he believed, would become 
standard in American cities within a few years, 
was voiced here last week by Lewis Mum- 
ford, city planning expert, who is on a tour 
of Pacific Northwest cities. 

This new type of home, he said, would be 
designed to be built at minimum cost and to 
furnish maximum convenience, and will be one 
of the biggest developments of the near fu- 
ture. He said that rooms in this home would 
be of standard size to save on construction 
costs, and that the dwelling would be so built as 
to furnish the maximum in heat, light and other 
comforts at a minimum of maintenance cost. 

He suggested that the plywood industry work 
with architects, lighting, sanitary and heating 


engineers to bring about this new type of home 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Mumford said he was “horrified” at the 
tremendous waste he sees in present-day lum- 
bering methods in the Pacific Northwest, and 
recommended a study of the possibilities of 
converting waste materials left by logging into 
some type of briquet fuel. 





Plywood Group to Sponsor 
"Dri-Bilt" Houses 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 5.—The “dri-bilt” 
plan of house construction as developed by 
Jacques Willis of the C-W Plywood Co., Chi- 
cago, has been purchased by the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association and will be featured as an 
important part of the plywood industry’s en- 
larged trade promotion program, according to 
W. E. Difford, managing director of the asso- 
ciation. 


The dri-bilt plan, as developed by Mr. Willis, 
involved the construction of moderate priced 
houses according to specified plans involving 
extensive use of Douglas fir plywood for in- 
terior wall paneling and ceilings, subfioors and 
for built-in work. The dri-bilt house eliminated 
as much as 1,000 gallons of water in the ordi- 
nary six-room house constructed in the con- 
ventional way. : 

Since the market for dri-bilt houses expanded 
so rapidly, it became almost impossible for Mr. 
Willis to direct the promotional work and con- 
tinue his usual activity with his company. For 
this reason he consented to sell his plan to the 
association which will extend it through field 
representatives recently appointed. Preliminary 
plans call for a Dri-Bilt Manual for distribu- 
tion to interested lumber and building material 
dealers and builders and other helpful material. 
Early notification of the entire program will be 
offered dealers so that they may tie in their 
sales activity effectively. 
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Stock Is Departmentalized 
in Remodeled Indiana Yard 


A letter from the Ridge Lumber & 
Supply Co. of Gary, Ind., recently in- 
formed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the concern had just finished remodeling 
its office and warehouse, using many ideas 
that had been gleaned from the pages of 
this publication. The letter writer stated 
that it was felt that the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN was, therefore, entitled to 
the “tip off” on the story. That is how it 
happened that a day after receiving the 
letter a representative went to Gary. 

The company was started by W. G. 
Dickinson in 1921, and has made prog- 
ress in the building material and coal 
business ever since. The improvements 
made this summer were in step with the 
concern’s business policy of teaching its 
customers how to use its products. 


INTERIOR IS RE-ARRANGED 


Four feet were added to the front of 
the display room, and five and one-half 
feet at one side. The entrance was shifted 
from a corner to one side, thus permit- 
ting better utilization of the large show 
windows for displaying merchandise. The 
“before and after” interior pictures show 
the superiority of the inside arrangement 
of stock at present. Paint, for example, 
is now perfectly displayed on two 
“islands” to the right and left of the en- 
trance, and hardware is attractively ar- 
ranged on the doors of cabinets in which 
it is stocked. Other retailers might take 
their cue from this yard in the matter of 
storing and indexing its hardware. The 
items that are stocked behind each door 
in the cabinet units are shown on the 
front panels of the adjacent door, which 
simplifies and quickens the finding of 
goods. The paint “islands” are on casters 
and built in two parts so that they may 
be divided and backed against walls for 
four semi-circular display racks if de- 





This was the way the office and display room appeared before it 
was re-designed and modernized 


sired. The average paint inventory is 
$1,000, and is turned over twice annually. 
Sales of paint and allied products are 
stimulated by having literature furnished 
by manufacturers distributed by Boy 





The picture above was taken late last 

spring by an employee of the firm before 

remodeling started, and the one below 
shows the building as it is now 
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Scouts to about 6,000 families in South 
Gary each spring. Good results have 
been obtained by following this proced- 
ure, it was stated. The company’s news- 
paper advertising sometimes features 
paint, and nearly always at least lists it 
along with other merchandise sold. 


EMPLOYEE MAKES NEW DESIGN 


The design for the remodeled office and 
display room was made by A. J. Left- 
wich, Jr., who has been with the lumber 


company since last September. The ar- 
rangement has proved much handier than 
the former one. Several brands of deco- 
rative insulation boards were used on the 
inside walls and ceiling as well as ply- 
wood and knotty pine. A tileboard is 
seen in use on the office lavatory walls. 
The fir, yellow pine, maple, and red oak 
used as flooring in the show windows are 
seen in various widths and grades for the 
enlightenment of customers. Fir plywood 
was employed in building the counters 





The same room now looks like this. Merchandise is plainly dis- 
played and counters are well arranged 
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and made possible the rounded corners 
that contribute to a neat job. A cabinet 
maker was hired to build the display cab- 
inets in the firm’s mill. 


STOCK IS DEPARTMENTALIZED 


The yard’s shed was improved and en- 
larged at the same time that the office 
was modernized. A section of building 
was inserted into the warehouse so that 
it now joins the office structure. A dock 
was built on the new part and is at a level 
with a truck bed to facilitate loading and 
unloading. The opening from the dock 
into the shed is equipped with a Frantz 
over-the-top garage door, which provides 
easy demonstration of the item to pros- 
pects. The new section of building is 
used for storing insulation board and ply- 
wood which is piled flat in racks. Sizes 


Retailer Has 


LowELL, Micu., Aug. 8.—E. C. 
Hardy, manager of the Lowell Lumber 
& Supply Co., and the other residents of 
this little town of 2,000 were in a gay 
mood one day recently when the writer 
stopped at the lumber yard office to “set 
awhile.” Even the colorful, giant zinnias 
beside the doorway and the friendly pe- 
tunias in the window boxes seemed to 
nod in a happy, festive spirit. 

The conversation had not grown very 
old before Mr. Hardy gave a clue as to 





why everyone from gas station attendants 
to babes in arms appeared to be in a pal- 
pitating state of pent-up expectancy. The 
Lowell Showboat was docking the follow- 


ing night! ‘This annual event is awaited 
from year to year just like Santa Claus. 
Everybody from miles around goes, eats 
peanuts and popcorn, drinks pop, applauds 
the local entertainers in the cast, and 
vows never to miss another Showboat as 
long as he doth live. Last year there 
were residents of fourteen States in at- 
tendance. The affair is sponsored by the 
Lowell Board of Trade and the Amer- 
ican Legion. In 1937, 24,000 attended. 





Two such "islands," one at each side, stand 

at entrance into the display room and 

give customers immediate data on the 
brand of paint goods handled 


Real Interest 


- The Lowell Showboat has become an 
institution and is recognized as one of 
Michigan’s great summer attractions for 
tourists because of its uniqueness. The 
boat resembles an old side-wheeler, and 
is operated by three motors. It goes up 
Flat River to a point three or four miles 
from Lowell, and starts its cruise down 
the stream to a dock in front of the 
grandstand. For a long time before it 
reaches the dock, which serves as a plat- 
form for the entertainment, the crowd can 





The Lowell Showboat, 
which requires a good 
size bill of lumber, ply- 
wood, and_ insulation 
board for its annual ap- 
pearance, is shown lei- 
surely floating down Flat 

River 





Seats for the large crowd 

were being erected when 

this picture was snapped. 

The wood grandstand is 

taken apart each year 

and stored away for the 
next summer 


hear the melodious tunes of the orchestra 
aboard, and songs by members of the 
cast. A popular N. B. C. orchestra of 
New York City was engaged to furnish 
the music. Synthetic smoke made at 


Michigan State College is emitted from 


the stacks of the boat to add realism. 
One hundred residents of Lowell were in 
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of the pieces of these materials are paint- 
ed in clear figures at the side of each stor- 
age space in the rack. In this same room 
are stored the glass and wire screening 
stocks. 

It is unusual to find sheds in a lumber 
yard where stock is as thoroughly depart- 
mentalized as in the Ridge Lumber & 
Supply Co. Mouldings and trim are 
stood upright in small clean rooms ad- 
joining the new part of the shed, and the 
door into each space is marked as to the 
kind of wood moulding kept there. 
Another separate storage room contains 
all types of doors, and yet another houses 
a large quantity of nails that are bought 
from the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Sash, screens, and storm windows and 
doors are kept on the second floor of the 
new building. 


in Showboat 


the cast that put on a two-hour program 
of singing, dancing, minstrels, and other 
forms of entertainment. 

The Lowell Lumber & Supply Co. per- 
sonnel has an especial interest in the 
Showboat, for each year it supplies mate- 
rials for its rejuvenation. I1n addition to 
the good sized bill of lumber required an- 
nually to make the craft shipshape, more 
material is sold by Mr. Hardy for the 
stage, to repair the grandstand, and for 
other needs. The cabin of the Robert E. 
Lee is constructed of fir plywood, and 
considerable insulation board and Sisal- 
kraft went into other parts of the boat. 
After each year’s Showboat, the “steamer” 
is dismantled and stored away to await 
another summer. 

Mr. Hardy has managed the yard since 





shall, whose late husband was the senior 
member of the Marshall-Wright Lumber 
Co. at Ionia. A strictly retail business is 
done with no contracting in the company’s 


program. It was reported that materials 
had been sold for quite a number of re- 
pair and remodeling jobs this summer, 
some of which amounted to $500 or $600. 
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Merchandising Building Products By Showing Samples 


(By Fred E. Kunkel) 

What is merchandising? It is any 
method or means used to bring merchan- 
dise or a service to the attention of the 
prospective buyer in some way which is 
different, unique, but effective in produc- 
ing sales. It means staging more sales 
promotion ideas instead of merely listing 
merchandise or service for sale at a price, 
competing in price levels rather than in a 
wealth of new merchandising ideas which 
possess some originality, and which have 
sales punch behind them. 

Channing Walker, of Geo. E. Walker 
(Inc.), lumber retailer in Washington, 
D. C., recently remodeled his office and 
show room, and in so doing decided that 
it would be a good idea, for example, to 
utilize space under the front counter for 
merchandising purposes. 

So instead of having the bottom part 
of the counter just ordinary wood, or a 
covering without any purpose, he used 
this space to feature samples of tile wall 


board at one end, hardboard next, black 
tempered hard board, studio board and 
tempered hardboard. ; 

The walls and ceilings of the office 
were done in various types of Celotex tile 
and plank, which not only impart a 
pleasant, attractive appearance but also 
give the customer an idea of what they 
looks like applied. Five types of ceiling 
are used, not only for covering but as a 
display. A small sticker describes and 
gives price of each. 

A display in front of the window by 
the door as one enters consists of a mini- 
ature freight car three feet long and ten 
inches wide, marked at one end “Geo. E. 
Walker (Inc.), Special,” and at the other 
end, “Long Lake Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Wash.” The doors of the freight car are 
open and small pieces of lumber are piled 
inside to give it a realistic appearance. 
Contractors and builders all stop to take 
a second look at this, and like to move it 
along the rails. 





piles in the adjacent sheds. 


tinuous operation. 





Timely Tips for Dealers 


In the yard of the C. G. Beckwith Coal & Lumber Co., Endwell, N. Y., 
a railroad siding has been built upgrade from the takeoff from the main 
line so that the end is elevated several feet above the tops of the material 
The siding has been thus elevated for the 





purpose of using gravity to unload lumber and other materials. As soon 
as a car is spotted in place on the siding steel rollers are put in use, and 
on these the material is rolled down to the bins. 
one man in the bins are sufficient to handle and pile materials in one con- 


One man in the car and 








Against one part of the wall are vari- 
ous types of oak flooring, to show 
samples of a finished floor, five types: 
Quartered oak, clear white, clear red, se- 
lect white, and select red. 

Another outstanding exhibit is a 
molding rack, four feet square, which 
shows a sample of every molding (both 
in chestnut and white pine) carried in 
stock. In the office, behind the counter, 
is a blue-print showing each ‘type of 
molding, with its number. 

“We try to encourage the carpenter to 
order his moldings by definite number, 
rather than by size and description,” ex- 
plained Mr. Walker. 

Next to the wood molding rack are 
the Celotex moldings. 

Here and there on the counters and 
shelf space are shown samples of frames, 
on a rack; also different types of panel- 
ing. There also is a sample of Sugi wood, 
cypress which has been burned to bring 
out the grain. 

Another use of merchandise sold by 
the company was to make all doors lead- 
ing into and out of office space, of two 
types of knotty pine. Along the enclosed 
side of the office, from floor to ceiling 
between the windows, are shown differ- 
ent types of siding. 

“The idea was to get away from hav- 
ing to take people down into the shed to 
show them items in bundle form,” ex- 
plained Mr. Walker, “and to exhibit them 
as they appear in the construction of the 
house.” 

This firm’s business has been built up 
on the basis of selling the contractor and 
speculative builder rather than the home 
owner. Therefore it has a steady repeat 
business such as is seldom secured from 
the home owner. 


A Cheerful Window Draws 
Trade in Any State 


Many lumbermen will recall hearing 
the talk, “From a Woman’s Viewpoint,” 
at a convention during the past winter. 
In the course of the address the able 
speaker related a pleasant experience she 
had in a tiny town in New Mexico the 
year before. She was walking down the 
community’s one little street, utterly 
bored with the succession of unattractive 
and impersonal shop windows that met 
her gaze. After a while she came to the 
edge of the town, and her attention was 
suddenly drawn to a small building i 
whose windows stood pots of red gera- 
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niums and bowers of ivy. She was fasci- 
nated. Her eyes took in the landscaped 
lawn, the flagstone walk, and other invit- 
ing niceties in the layout. It was the 
town’s lone lumber yard. 


She went into the office to congratulate 
its owner on having the only good-look- 
ing business place in the community. A 
smiling, crippled man in his early 40’s 
arose to meet her. Yes, he said, he was 
the lumber dealer, wouldn’t she like to 
sit down? They settled themselves in a 
little reception room, which in comfort 
and appointments was a miniature draw- 
ing room. The man related how he had 
gone into the lumber business after re- 
turning from the World War, and de- 
cided that lumber yards ought to be more 
inviting. He set out to make his so. The 
visitor was shown a model kitchen ad- 
joining the office that had sold several 
similar jobs to women in the trade terri- 
tory. He had included the feminine 
touches of frilly polka-dot curtains at the 
windows, and the potted geraniums on 
their sills which had attracted the visitor. 
Numerous kitchen remodeling jobs had 
been sold from this example of how a 
woman’s workshop can look, it was re- 
ported. But materials for other improve- 
ments had likewise been sold from the 
“bait” dangled before the community by 
the lumberman. 

Retailers in the building materials in- 
dustry are often guilty, along with mer- 
chandisers in other lines, of not taking 
advantage of their silent salesmen—the 
display windows in their buildings. In 
the preceding paragraph, a small-town 
lumber dealer tells how he has utilized 
the windows of his office so that they 
pay dividends in the way of sales. The 
idea is just as applicable in the other 
forty-seven States as in New Mexico. 





IF YOU WERE a servant would you not 
be ashamed that a good master should 
catch you idle? Are you then your own 
master? Be ashamed to catch yourself 
idle, as Poor RICHARD says. 





These two photographs show the window displays used by the Hoyle Mill & Lumber Co., 





Cambridge, Ohio, in connection with its drive to push paint sales in early summer. 
Material for the displays was furnished by the manufacturer whose paint the company 
handles, and the windows were decorated by Robert Hoyle, son of the proprietor, and 
successful salesman in the yard. One of Mr. Hoyle's hobbies is window displays, his 
belief being that nothing in the way of silent selling and promotion isso effective as 
attractively dressed windows. Window displays are kept fresh and interesting by fre- 
quent changes made, on an average, every two weeks throughout the year 





Equipment Sold with Material 
for Barn 


OrEGON, ILL., in the heart of the beau- 
tiful Rock River Valley, is a buying 
center for part of one of the richest 
dairy farming regions in the country. 

In the town is one of the yards of the 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., under the 
management of Frank Einsweiler, as- 
sisted by Duain Grimes. 

Our visit to this yard was opportunely 
timed to enable us to visit the farm owned 
by F. C. Wolgast southeast of town, 
where a new general purpose barn was 
in the final stages of completion. The 
barn, a gambril roof type, measures 40 


feet by 60 feet, and is wood construction 
throughout with 12-inch Ponderosa pine 
siding. Floor and foundations are con- 
crete. When we got there, Duain 
Grimes, who took us out, made us ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wolgast and the con- 
tractor, Fred Bensema and his crew, as 
happy and obliging a gang as we have 
met on a construction job. We thought 
the whole crowd good enough looking to 
take their picture, which is reproduced 
here. 

This is a farm with a definite program 
of improvement. The barn is the major 
item for this year. Last year a neat com- 
bination corn crib and grain bin was 
built. Next vear the house will be re- 


Left—At the Wolgast barn, left to right: Gordon Mitchell; Jake Dykema; Irvin Eimen; Fred Bensema, contractor; Russell Janssen; 
Lowell Lutter; Garret Swithers; F. C. Wolgast, owner; Duain Grimes, assistant manager, Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. Center—View of 
Wolgast barn nearing completion near Oregon, Ill. Right—Starline steel stanchions in Wolgast barn near Oregon, Ill. 
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modeled extensively, and the Spahn & 
Rose people, Einsweiler and Grimes, 
have already set up the plans for remod- 
eling. The new barn is well ventilated 
with Starline vents, and equipped with 
Starline steel stanchions furnished by the 
lumber company. 





Tunes Up Demand for Boat 
Redwood 


Marshall, Mich., is a small city near 
the Indiana line, which, among other dis- 
tinctions, is the home of the G. E. Lamb 
& Son Lumber Co. H. A. Twist, an 
officer of the company, had an interest- 





Ben J. Hopkins and his two sons, who 
are doing a nice business building and sell- 
ing boats at Marshall, Mich. 


ing story to tell us in answer to a ques- 
tion about a boat on display in front of 
the office. Several weeks prior to the 
time we arrived, a local resident named 
3en J. Hopkins had called at the yard. 
Mr. Hopkins is a piano-tuner by profes- 
sion or trade, and piano-tuning in Mar- 
shall is not so active a business at pres- 
ent that it requires all the time of one 
man. Mr. Hopkins proposed to Mr. 
Twist that the lumber yard let him have 
material enough to make three boats, 
payment for which would be made when 
the boats were sold. Now, one of the 
numerous advantages an honest and cap- 
able man has when he lives in a small 
town is that everybody knows him. It 
didn’t take Mr. Twist long to decide to 
grant the terms the piano-tuner asked 
for. 

The three boats were sold before they 
were completed, and Mr. Hopkins went 
to work making six more. These boats 
found buyers from as far away as Lan- 
sing. Mr. Hopkins is now turning out 
boats in lots of ten with the aid of his 
two sons. At the suggestion of our lum- 
herman host, we called at the shop of 
the Hopkins Boat Co., and found it to 
be a small one-car garage, large enough 
to permit the construction of one boat at 
a time. Oiling is done outside the shop 
in the driveway. This is a little business 
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started from nothing which is evidently 
on its way to becoming something of a 
factor in the manufacture and sale of 
boats in the lake region of southern 
Michigan. 

The boats, made of redwood, are 
turned out completely oiled in four hours, 
and the schedule calls for two or three 
boats every day to keep up with orders. 
They are made in 12-foot and 14-foot 
lengths, the smaller ones selling for $16, 
and the larger size for $18.50. One dol- 
lar is added to each price for oiling. In 
two weeks 24 boats were sold. 





Company to Be Refinanced 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 8.—Petition of the 
Matthias Miller Lumber Co., of Rahway to 
reorganize under Section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act was reported to have been ap- 
proved here Aug. 1 by Federal Judge J. Boyd 
Avis. He appointed as temporary trustees 
Matthias Miller, president of the debtor cor- 
poration; William H. Whitney, of Newark, 
chairman of the creditors’ committee under 
which the company has been operating the 
past half-year, and Mayor John E. Barger, of 
Rahway. Creditors were directed to show cause 
August 22 in Federal Court here, why the 
appointments should not become permanent, and 
were given thirty days’in which to file claims. 
Sidney J. Benjamin and Richard B. Magner, 
attorneys for the lumber company, predicted a 
plan for refinancing would be promulgated 
within a month. 


Built One Boat, Which Led to 
Selling Many More 
A young employee with considerable 
facility at handling tools, and a knowl- 
edge of the art of boat building, sought 
and obtained permission to construct a 
small boat for himself in the shop of the 
Southbridge Lumber & Supply Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. When he had com- 
pleted it and launched it in a nearby body 
of water several persons wanted to buy 
it. After some dickering, the boat was 
disposed of, and the young man _ built 
another. The final result was that the 
company found itself building and selling 
these small craft as rapidly as they could 
be turned out. The boats, like the one 
illustrated here, are made of redwood, 
and are sold painted, for $39.50. 








Yard of the South- 

bridge (Mass.) Lum- 

ber & Supply Co. was 

kept busy turning out 

boats like this at 

$39.50 each, as told 
in story above 
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Editor Writes "Obituary" for 
Old "Ad," Supplanted 
by New One 


Unique tribute was paid in a recent 
(July 8) issue of the Enumclaw (Wash. ) 
Courier-Herald to an advertisement of 
the White River Lumber Co. of that city 
which had appeared in the publication for 
38 years. The newspaper observed the 
discontinuance of the ad, due to the com- 
pany’s announced need for “aggressive 
advertising methods” by running the 
‘ad” on page 1, with an accompanying 
editorial tribute. The old “ad” was 
boxed with inverted column rules, the 
traditional method of indicating news- 
paper mourning. Elsewhere, on an inside 
page of the newspaper, appeared one of 
the White River Lumber Co.’s newer 
and more “aggressive” advertisements. 


Over the discontinued advertisement, 
which carried the simple statement: “We 
Specialize in Quality Lumber, White 
River Lumber Co.,” Editor C. B. La- 
fromboise had written the following edi- 
torial tribute under the caption, “An Old 
Friend Passes”: 


“This is rather an unusual procedure—the 
running of an ad on the front page of the 
Courier-Herald. However, we believe this has 
been an unusual ad and when we ponder over 
writing this obituary for an ad, it brings back 
many memories. 


“The White River Lumber Co. ad below has 
been running regularly in the Enumclaw 
Courier, Enumclaw Herald, and the Enumclaw 
Courier-Herald over a period of thirty-eight 
years. 

“When the Enumclaw Courier was estab- 
lished in 1900, this ad started running, and the 
White River Lumber Co. has run it through 
good times and bad. It has been an old friend 
to the printers of Enumclaw’s papers and the 
old sheet will hardly seem the same without it. 


“It has never been figured out how many, 
but it has been several, sets of type that have 
worn out with the week-after-week running of 
this ad. The company has run the ad over this 
long period of time not so much as an adver- 
tising advantage but as one of their many helps 
to the development and support of the com- 
munity. 

“Discontinuance has finally come through the 
stress of keener competition and the need of 
aggressive advertising methods. 

“On behalf of the Courier-Herald and all 


of the former publishers of both the Enumclaw 
Courier and the Enumclaw Herald, we say 
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‘thirty’ to an old friend, and in passing wish 
to express our appreciation to the White River 
Lumber Co. for its long and continued support.” 


WHAT PROGRESSIVE 
DEALERS ARE DOING 














A news item in the Worthington 
(Ohio) News commends Howard Pot- 
ter, of the Potter Lumber & Supply Co., 
“for erecting that sign at the underpass 
near the lumber yard on East Granville 
Road. It is a good ad and the spotlight 
thrown on it lights up the streets and 
will help prevent accidents. Last, but 
not least, Mr. Potter has not forgotten to 
beautify the surroundings, for on the 
neatly kept plot of ground, not far from 
the sign, he has made a really beautiful 
flower bed.” 


Grant Fuller, manager of the R. H. 
Kemp Lumber Co. yard at Hereford, 
Tex., has just installed a Miracle paint 
rejuvenator. “The paint rejuvenator will 
be used on every can of paint which we 


Family Has Run 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 8.—In 1848, 
when Pittsburgh was a small but thriving 
city, the late James B. Hill visualized its 
future growth and decided to have a part 
in its development. On the present site of 
the Union Station, he founded the Hill 





Lumber Co., an organization that has re- 
mained under the control of the Hill 
family for the past ninety years. Situ- 
ated on the banks of the Allegheny River 
a short distance from the point where 
that river and the Monongahela join to 
form the winding Ohio, the company had 
the important factor of water transporta- 
tion solved for it. Logs were rafted 
down from the heavily wooded Pennsyl- 
vania mountains to be made into lumber 


at Pittsburgh. 





Five drivers and their "mounts" are shown 

lined up beside the E. M. Hill Lumber Co. 

which has been in business in Pittsburgh 
ninety years. 
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sell,” Mr. Fuller said. “Frequently when 


you buy a can of paint, the pigments have - 


settled to the bottom of the can, but with 
use of this new machine we can assure 
our customers of factory-fresh paint, due 
to the stirring and rejuvenation imparted 
by the machine.” 


The buildings and fences of the C. E. 
Sharp Lumber Co., at Gage, Okla., have 
been freshened up and made more attrac- 
tive with a new coat of white paint. The 
local newspaper gives Manager Robinson 
a pat on the back for this improvement, 
saying that he is a booster for his home 
town and always interested in any move 
beneficial to the community. 


The Port Clinton (Ohio) Lumber & 
Coal Co. is planning to add oil burning 
equipment, as well as air conditioning 
units, to its fuel department, according to 
announcement made in the local news- 
paper. Storage tanks for fuel oil will be 
built and delivery equipment acquired, to 
insure quick service to all patrons. Pub- 
lic, out-of-doors, demonstration of the oil 
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burner in actual service will be made 
soon, the announcement states. 


Better to serve his trade, M. E. Flem- 
ing, lumber dealer at St. Paul, Neb., has 
just installed a new Fairbanks scale of 
25-ton capacity. After careful considera- 
tion, it was decided to locate the scale at 
the curb of the street, thus making it as 
accessible and convenient to patrons as 
possible. 


Under the direction of J. Frank Lam- 
bert, manager of the Argo (Ill.) Coal 
Lumber & Supply Co., remodeling of the 
yard has begun. A feature of the im- 
provements will be erection of a new 
double gate and archway entrance to the 
yard. 


The Marion Lumber Co., Marion, 
S. Dak., has installed a Master Wood- 
worker power saw. The machine is 
equipped with two blades and a 6-inch 
jointer. By addition of this unit the 
yard has increased its scope of service to 
the public. 


Pittsburgh Lumber Firm 90 Years 


As the company grew, son succeeded 
father in managing the business. Edwin 
M. followed James B. Hill, the founder, 
and E. Bruce, the third generation, is its 
present owner. The latter’s son, Alex- 


ander, is also active in the present set-up. 


Kenneth C. Mitchell, an oldster in point 
of service, likewise contributes to the 
firm’s successful operation. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been read 
by members of the firm for twenty-eight 
years. 

With the advent of modern rail trans- 
portation, and the shifting source of raw 
materials, the colorful river operations 
were abandoned. Pike poles and peavies 
were replaced by electric cranes and 





Part of the company's force of employees 
is seen in front of the building that houses 
the offices and warehouse 





hoists as the company moved from the 
original site to its present location with 
modern rail facilities and equipment to 
meet the demands of a modern industrial 
center. 
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When we asked Robert E. Casey, of the Willimantic Lumber 
& Coal Co., Willimantic, Conn., how business in the first half 
of 1938 compared with that for the same period in 1937, he 
said, “Business is much better than at any time in 1937.” 

Mr. Casey is one of a not inconsiderable number of dealers 
who have made similar statements to us in the last six months. 
In some cases these increased sales in lumber and _ building 
materials result from peculiar local conditions which keep la- 
bor employed steadily, while throughout many sections of the 
country payrolls are being curtailed. In most cases, however, 
better business in the lumber yard is the result of better selling 
—the addition of new lines which enables the yard to boost its 
small cash sales, and to go in for package selling of new con- 
struction and remodeling. This is true of the Willimantic 
company, which is increasing its sales in spite of its location in 
a town perhaps more than ordinarily handicapped by current 
trends and conditions. 


NEW ENGLANDERS KNOW HOW 
TO OVERCOME HANDICAPS 


Willimantic is the center of a metropolitan area of 25,000 
people, about half of whom reside inside the city limits, with 
the others distributed in surrounding suburbs. It is primarily 
a thread manufacturing town, and the thread mills, with the 
few textile mills that still remain, are on short time. In the 
surrounding area, dairying and truck farming are the impor- 
tant agricultural activities. The picture is not one to fire a 
Willimantic retailer in any line with great enthusiasm, or to 
awaken in him high hopes for a successful year. It is about 
the same picture that one finds in dozens of New England cities 
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REALM 
of the 


RETAILER 


Part of display room of Willimantic Lumber 
& Coal Co. 








and towns, practically all of which, in one way or another, are 
Overcoming some of the handicaps that have been placed in 
the way of happy living for their people. 


NEW MERCHANDISING METHODS FOR A NEW DAY 


In New England there is still only one answer to adversity, 
if one accepts lumbermen as typical, and that answer is harder 
work, clearer thinking and greater courage. The manifesta- 
tions are many. Lumber yards are expanding in size and scope 
of activity, and being remodeled and beautified to meet the 
demands of a new day in the merchandising of lumber and 
building materials. Lumbermen are working longer hours and 
exploring new outlets for materials. Mill hands from closed 
factories are organizing their own little ventures, and new 





Willimantic Lumber & Coal Co. Note new line of electric 
refrigerators on display in window 





mills are springing up. In Willimantic, ten employees of a 
closed thread mill pooled their slender resources, took over a 
small, abandoned plant, and are making better than an average 
living manufacturing and selling thread. 


MANY WORKERS REVERT TO 
SUBSISTENCE FARMING 


There is a migration trend in Willimantic which may be only 
a temporary expedient. On the other hand, it may presage a 
new industrial order. A century and a half ago, farmers in 
the East were feeling their way cautiously into industry, accept- 
ing part-time employment in the increasing number of fac- 
tories, but clinging to their farms as a basic means of 
support. Factory wages comprised an extra income, some- 
thing with which to buy store clothes, and a few hitherto 
unknown luxuries. It was only when labor shortage in the 
mills boosted wages to a point that promised better living 
than the farm afforded, that the heavy cityward migration 
took place. In the transition period there were many 
farmer-factory hands. Today, with machinery displacing 
man-power in the mills, and with employment on an aver- 
age three days a week, factory hands are buying small 
farms and garden plots outside of town, keeping a cow or 
two and, growing a large part of the food they consume. 
There is reluctance to abandon part-time factory employ- 
ment, and there is an increasing number of those who 
combine part-time factory work with farming. 


“This condition,” said Mr. Casey, “results in 
these mill-farmers building small houses and out-build- 





Demonstration kitchen is display room of Willimantic 


Lumber & Coal Co. 
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New Englanders Adapt Policies 


to Changed Conditions 


As Customers Develop Needs as Result 

of Industrial Changes, Yards Stock to 

Meet Them and Aggressively Tell Public 
of Their Ability to Serve 


ings, and, with prices in favor of building, our regular farmers 
are constructing new houses, barns and utility structures. All 
of the new construction is being financed by local banks under 
the plans offered by manufacturers of lumber and other building 
materials. Remodeling is being financed through FHA. 


ADDS NEW LINES AND INSTALLS 
ATTRACTIVE DISPLAYS 


“We have an advantage for cash sales through our location. 
We are on a good corner, and many people drop in to look 
around. We encourage their doing so by maintaining large 
and interesting display rooms. This spring we took on electric 
refrigerators and radios, and expect to do well with them. We 
should have done it a year sooner. Several years ago we estab- 


lished a kitchen and general remodeling department in which 





we have done a lot of business right from the start. Our best 
cash sale business comes in paint and builders’ hardware. Our 
combined inventory in both is about $1,500, we get good turn- 
over, and the business is about 75 percent cash. There is a 
much better trend in the lumber business in this area, and I 
expect to see July and August bring a real pick- up that will 
develop into very good volume by early September.” 


HARTFORD CONCERN REPORTS SALES 
CURVE RISING 


In Hartford, Conn., Adolph Korper told us that business was 
improving each month. In February, the Capitol City Lumber 
Co., with which Mr. Korper is connected, was 50 percent be- 
low its sales volume for February, 1937. In March, sales were 
40 percent below those for the same month in 1937, while in 
April, volume was 25 percent below that for the same month 
in the preceding year. Near the end of May, indications were 
that the gap would be closed to within about 10 percent. 

“Tt looks like the curve was closing,” said Mr. Korper, “and 
if it continues to do so, mid-summer should see us back to 
where we were last year, and early fall should be up to normal. 
There has been little new building. Most of our sales are small 








Shed in yard of The Edwin Taylor Lumber Co. used for 

storing small lumber and other items. Doors were placed on 

this half of shed after other part was removed to make way 
for street widening 
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Office of The Edwin Taylor Lumber Co. 


, Hartford, Conn. 


cash accounts and remodeling and repairing. The number of 
sales right now is probably far ahead of what it has been.” 


CELEBRATED HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY IN BUSINESS 


Across the city from the Capitol City Lumber Co. is the 
Taylor Lumber Co., established in 1837 by Edwin Taylor, and 
operated jointly by Edwin P. Taylor, son of the founder, and 
Chas. C. Tomlinson until 1933. In that year Mr. Tomlinson 
died, and was foilowed by Edwin P. Taylor two years later. 
At the time of his death Mr. Tomlinson had been associated 
with the firm 63 years. Management at present is in the hands 
of Morgan W. Taylor, grandson of the founder, and James 
Morgan, who has been with the firm for 47 years. 

Mr. Taylor conducted us on a tour of the office, yard and 
mill, and gave us one of the most thoroughly enjoyable hours 
we have ever spent. 

“We celebrated our hundredth anniversary in business in 
1937,” said Mr. Taylor, “and on that subject I can give you 
a little advi ice. When you find people getting close to the first 
hundred years in business, tell them to look out for the ninety- 
ninth. It is a bad one, and a dangerous one. In 1936 we were 
victims of the great flood. The yard was under 18 feet of 
water, and the stock was awash. Much of it was nadly dam- 
aged. Water was above the ceiling in the office. One of the 
remarkable things about the flood was the behavior of the 
acoustical Celotex on the office ceiling. There are 1,400 tiles 
in the ceiling, and after office furniture and files had pounded 
against them for several days, only 97 tiles had to be replaced, 
and you can not tell the new ones from those saturated.” 

The reception room of the office is particularly attractive. 
Walls are natural finish knotty pine; and the floor is oak. Co- 
lonial lighting fixtures, hooked rugs and Windsor chairs give 
the room a definite character which is further enhanced by sev- 
eral Grif Teller paintings of old-time logging operations. It 
is a room such as one might design to use as a den at home. 

A few years ago the city demanded more room for a street, 
and it became necessary to move or to cut one the sheds in the 
yard. The latter course was adopted, half of the shed and the 
driveway roof being removed. The remaining half was fitted 
with doors, and is now used for storing small lumber: items, 
moulding and nails., 
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Western Pine Reviews Its Strong 


Position -- 


San Francisco, Aug. 4—The Western Pine 
Association semi-annual meeting was called to- 
gether today under much more encouraging con- 
ditions than it faced six weeks ago. The entire 
gathering reflected the improved position of the 
industry, but revealed a desire to be conserva- 
tive. Notwithstanding the low demand during 
the first half of 1938, western pine producers 
have more than maintained their strong statis- 
tical position reducing stocks better than 100 
million feet in excess of the normal seasonal 
reduction. No. 2 shop is practically the only 
item in excess supply at mills. 


Industry Lays Plans for Meeting 
Problems of Future 


Matters of importance were laid before the 
meeting, after having been carefully considered 
in committee, and recommendations were 
made to the directors. As it is customary with 
the Western Pine organization to plan activities 
well in advance and be prepared for them, most 
of the matters presented to this mid-summer 
meeting represented preparations for meeting 
pending future problems. They include, par- 
ticularly, coping with new legislative acts and 
conditions that will arise therefrom, Govern- 
mental activities and investigations, and rapidly 
changing labor relations problems. As a whole 
the industry views with alarm the tendency of 
legislation toward socialization and Government 
operation. 

The board of directors approved recommen- 
dations from the executive committee carrying 
out the program for the remainder of the year. 
They included an estimated production sched- 
ule for 65 percent normal, preparation for pre- 
senting a complete picture of forestry practices 
to the Joint Congressional Committee, providing 
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COMPRISING ALL ACTIVE MILLS IM 12 WESTERN STATES. 
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Plans Future 


additional funds for support of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and estab- 
lishment of a new association district embracing 
central Washington. 

President C. L. Isted, Bend, Ore., before for- 
mally opening the meeting, called the members 
to their feet in a tribute to the memory of for- 
mer associates who have passed on during the 
last half year. They are: Walter P. Sexton, 
superintendent Long-Bell Lumber Co. plant, 
Weed, Calif.; John W. Stevens, association in- 
spector, and Lindsay E. Kirkpatrick, Post Falls 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Post Falls, 
Idaho. The group also wired Arthur Rogers, 
Rogers Lumber Co., at his home in Spokane, 
wishing him a speedy recovery from his pres- 
ent illness. Mr. Rogers has been an active and 
valued worker in the association. 

President Isted outlined the program be- 
fore the meeting. He noted the improved busi- 
ness conditions and looked forward to a 
moderate increase during the rest of the year. 


Secretary Manager Reviews 
Association Affairs 


S. V. Fulloway, Jr., secretary-manager of the 
association, reviewed association affairs and in- 
dustry matters. Mr. Fulloway said in part: 

“At the time of the annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary, it was of course apparent that a very 
real business decline was in progress. However, 
the decline continued beyond the expectations 
of most observers. Our own industry situation 
may be summed up as follows—during the first 
half of 1938, as compared to the same 1937 
period, new business was off 20 percent, ship- 
ments off 26 percent, production off 32 percent, 
and the Ponderosa pine price index was off 
15 percent. 


t 


OATA GY_MONTHS FOR TWE ENTIRE WESTERN PINE INDUSTRY. * 
f 





Activities 


“The statistical position of the industry is to 
be reviewed by Mr. Griffee, and Mr. Isted will 
report for the executive and economics com- 
mittee on the regional supply-demand situation. 
It is my job throughout the year to keep these 
matters constantly before you, and accordingly 
I want to take advantage of this opportunity to 
comment briefly. 


Some Major Items Relatively Scarce 


“In large measure due to the precipitous de- 
cline in lumber demand last fall, regional stocks 
on Jan. 1 were about 500 million feet in sur- 
plus. This condition, as well as the doubtful 
business outlook, was the basis for industry 
production recommendations which if followed’ 
out would, in part at least, correct this unfavor- 
able relationship. During the first half of the 
year the response to these recommendations 
has been on the whole excellent. Production for 
the period was 32 percent under that during 
the first half of 1937, and stocks were reduced 
more than 100 million feet in excess of the 
normal seasonal reduction. Although gross 
stocks on July 1 were still in surplus, there are 
two factors which must be considered. Only a 
limited number of items, such as shop, are in 
surplus, and some major items are becoming 
relatively scarce. To this unbalanced stock 
situation must be added the very sharp upturn 
in demand during the past few weeks, which, if 
sustained for any length of time, could promptly 
change the supply-demand relationship. 

Reasonable Level of Production Advised 

“Although the industry generally has done 
a very creditable job of adjusting production 
so far in 1938, and there is now evidence of 
substantial betterment in demand, there is still 
real need for caution. The industry must not 
become unduly optimistic and should continue 
to hold production to reasonable levels. Cer- 
tainly the market situation of the past few 
months should convince every operator that sup- 
ply and demand must be kept in balance. And 
just as over-optimism is to be avoided, unwar- 
ranted pessimism can promote marketing chaos. 
The industry needs both reason and courage. 


Federal Regulation Introduces 
New Problems 


“New Federal legislation and Federal investi- 
gations are on the docket for the industry during 
the balance of 1938. The new wage and hour 
statute will be effective in all respects on Oct. 
24. The Joint Congressional Committee to in- 
vestigate the forest land use problem has been 
authorized, the personnel named and hearings 
of some kind are expected immediately after the 
primary elections. Prior to the adjournment 
of the next Congress, a Temporary National 
Economic Council will complete a so called 
monopoly inquiry. All of these are of concern 
to our industry and therefore to the association. 

“The wage-and-hour law in my opinion will 
be more far-reaching in its effects than many 
now appreciate. It establishes the principle of 
Federal Government control of wages, hours, 
and other related matters, and thus is another 
step in the regulation of both industry and 
labor. It will present many new problems to our 
industry. Our approach should be studied and 
deliberate. 

“The investigation by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Forest Land Use offers the lum- 
ber industry an opportunity to get before the 
Federal law makers a true picture of the actual 
timber and forestry situation in the United 
States. On the other hand it can be the means 
of initiating more Federal regulation, and hence 
more control of industry. Because of these broad 
implications, this investigation is of vital con- 
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Industry and Public Forest Conservation and Threatened 
Federal Control of Operations Are Subjects of Discussion 
-- lwo World Fair Exhibits Included in Promotional Program 


cern to every operator whether a stumpage 
owner Or not. The association must necessarily 
take an active part as the representative for the 
western pine industry, and so there will follow 
today a full discussion of this very vital matter.” 

R. A. Colgan, Western Pine representative on 
N. L. M. z forestry committee, outlined the 
national forest conservation situation. 

The investigation of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on'Forest Land Use is the most recent 
important development. Inauguration of this 
investigation is the outgrowth of the activities 
of U. S. Chief Forester Silcox. Mr. Colgan ex- 
pressed the opinion that the personnel of the 
committee is such that a fair and impartial in- 
vestigation can be expected. The appropriation, 
however, seems too small for a thorough survey. 
The motives back of the move seem to be a step 
toward socializing the industry, or greater Gov- 
ernment control. It is believed the western 
pine district can show that its forest practices 
are such as to bring about good reproduction. 
The greatest step toward real forest conserva- 


indicates a more than seasonal reduction of 
stocks, as normally the production during the 
first six months is 92.3 percent of shipments. 
The heavy inventories on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year were reduced by 252 million 
feet on July 1. 

The first quarter ended with an encourag- 
ing spurt in new business and shipments, 
but the demand for western pine products 
during the second quarter was disappointing. 
The volume of both sales and shipments 
failed to show the normal seasonal pick-up 
during the second three months. Seasonally 
adjusted western pine shipments for June 
were 20 percent below March shipments, and 
shipments during the second quarter, as a 
whole, dropped 14 percent below those in the 
first quarter. 

However, with the beginning of the third 
quarter, the western pine market appears to 
have turned. Current barometer reports show 
that western pine orders have improved even 
more than have general business activity and 
residential building. 

New business during the first two weeks 
of July increased more than 50 percent over 
the weekly average for June, and for the 





Shown here is C. L. Isted, Bend, Ore., president of the Western Pine Association, turning the first shovel 
of earth at the ground-breaking ceremony for the Western Pine Home on Treasure Island, San Francisco 
Bay site of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition. Standing in the foreground with Mr. Isted 
is C. C, Stibich, Auburn, Calif., chairman of the organization's promotion committee; and in the back- 
ground are other members of the organization who attended the association's semi-annual meeting in San 
Francisco. The ceremony followed adjournment of the meeting. Located in the Homes & Gardens area 
on Treasure Island, the Western Pine Home will be of the Cape Cod Colonial type of architecture. Con- 
struction of the model home is scheduled to start at once on the 8,000 square feet of space selected by 
the Western Pine Association 


tion in the western pine area would be more 
adequate Government effort at insect and fire 
control. 


Statistical Summary of Industry Presented 


W. E. Griffee, assistant secretary of the as- 
sociation, presented a comprehensive statistical 
report accompanied by charts and graphs. The 
report, stated, in part: 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS—Lumber 
Production in the western pine region during 
the first six months of 1938 was "1,448 million 
feet, or 32.2 percent under the cut of 2,136 
million feet during the same period in 1937. 
The volume of net shipments during the first 
half of this year amounted to 1,687 million 
feet, compared with 2,276 million feet during 
the like period of last year, a decrease of 
“.9 percent, 
this output of lumber in the first half of 
19388 was 85.8 percent of shipments, which 


first time during 1938 surpassed orders for 
the corresponding weeks in 1937. Orders are 
coming in at a rate which approaches that 
of December, 1936, though of course there is 
some question as to how long the present 
rate will be maintained. 


Weekly shipments are still under the cor- 
responding weeks for 1937. However, the 
volume of unfilled orders for western pine 
products increased more than 100 million feet 
from June 1 to the present. Orders on hand 
now total 284 million feet as compared with 
a low of 169 million feet at the beginning 
of the year. The rate of shipments undoubt- 
edly will increase because the new business 
is nearly all for immediate or thirty days 
delivery. Only 5 percent of the orders for 
the first half of July were for delivery over 
60 days in the future. 


Compares Western Pine and Other Regions 
Production in the southern pine region dur- 


ing the first six months of 1988 dropped 20.2 
percent below the same period in 1937, while 
the output of the West Coast region de- 
creased 30.9 percent. Southern pine ship- 
ments during the first half of this year fell 
16.2 percent under 1937, and West Coast more 
than 30 percent below. 

Western pine shipments during the first 
half of this year lost some ground as com- 
pared with southern pine, though they were 
maintained better than those of the West 
Coast region. Apparently the decrease is due 
principally to the stagnation of the shop 
lumber market, which was good in 1936 and 
1937. Southern pine prices dropped much 
farther than those of either the western pine 
or the West Coast regions, a fact which must 
have helped the volume of southern pine 
shipments as compared with that of western 
woods. Predictions are that the new wage- 
and-hour law will raise southern pine costs 
and prices, thus tending to restore the pre- 
vious competitive situation. , 


RELATION OF STOCKS TO DEMAND— 
The volume of gross stocks in the western 
pine region, which was 2,181 million feet at 
the beginning of the year, was reduced to 
1,792 million feet on May 1, and since has 
increased to 1,929 million feet on July 1. The 
accumulation of shop lumber is the principal 
factor in the stock increase. 

The stock reduction during the first six 
months of this year was 252 million feet, of 
which about 107 million feet was in addition 
to the normal seasonal reduction. This re- 
duction was very desirable, but, nevertheless, 
the total gross volume of stocks on July 1 
was fully adequate to the rate of shipments 
immediately prior to that date. Increased 
business during July, however, substantially 
improved the supply-demand relationship. 
Stocks of shop lumber are still high, but the 
demand for factory grades has shown a good 
increase during July, and a large volume of 
No. 3 shop is going to box factories. This 
diversion of low grade factory lumber is 
made possible by the fact that production 
so far this year is down 32.2 percent from 
1937, while the consumption of lumber by 
box factories is only a little below that of 
last year, and favorable crop conditions in- 
dicate a good demand during the fall. 

PRICES—Western pine prices continued 
their downward trend during June, although 
June prices were only slightly lower than 
May prices. The Ponderosa pine price for 
June was $1.57 under the price at the end 
of 1937. The Idaho white pine price was 
$2.58, and the sugar pine price $2.81, lower. 
The current increase in demand should mean 


a prompt improvement in the market situa- 
tion. 


Forest Engineer Discusses Conservation 


Clyde Martin, the association’s forest engineer, 
spoke on forest conservation matters. He pointed 
out that for thirty years the groundwork for 
greater Government control of the industry has 
been built. The public has been bombarded with 
propaganda. The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee is not yet organized. Its appropriation is too 
small for a thorough investigation. Western 
pine operators expect to show the committee 
what the industry is doing. The industry and 
the Forest Service are in agreement on a good 
many things. The Western Pine Association has 
an excellent record for industry practices, and 
adequate statistics. 

Mr. Martin expressed the thought that it is 
useless to talk of forest conservation unless the 
Government makes adequate provision for pro- 
tection against insects and disease. It can be 
proved that there need be no fear of timber 
scarcity in the western pine area, with the pres- 
ent stand and forestry practices which insure 
reproduction over the period of cutting the pres- 
ent virgin stands. The National Conservation 
Committee has recommended an amendment to 
the Clark-McNary Act which would increase 
the appropriation for fighting fire and insect 
damage to $6,500,000 for fire fighting and $1,- 
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000,000 for insect control. This, together with the 
funds provided from the industry, would in- 
sure results in the most necessary work of con- 
servation. 

He recommended industry support of Senator 
McNary’s bill modifying Government timber 
sales. Other recommendations included : Changes 
in taxation which would encourage timber 
cropping, Government research to encourage pri- 
vate forest operators and expand foreign 
markets, adequate appropriation for forest sur- 
vey work, and a study of Government adminis- 
tration of public lands. 


Labor Relations, Distribution and Grading 


Much of the afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion by M. T. Owre, of the association 
staff, of labor relations and the wage-and-hour 
law. He reviewed the national labor situation, 
told of conditions in the industry, and brought 
out some of the questions that may be expected 
to arise in connection with the wage-and-hour 
legislation. 

Don Lawrence, Spokane, for the statistical 
committee urged that the association staff make 
a study of distribution methods among all as- 
sociation members, similar to the survey made 
last year. 

J. C. Hendrickson, Columbia Falls, Mont., 
for the grading commitee recommended that 
1 9-16-inch dimension be included in the pro- 
motion efforts of the association. 

C. C. Stibich, chairman of the promotion 
committee, outlined its activities and plans. 
Changes have been made to fit the reduced in- 
come of the present year. The most important 
items in immediate future plans are exhibits at 
the San Francisco and New York world fairs. 
The association will have a display at the New 
York Fair, and will construct a Western Pine 
Home at the San Francisco Exposition. 

Following adjournment of the meeting about 
4 p. m., a number of the Western Piners went to 
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Treasure Island, the site of the San Francisco 
Exposition, where they witnessed _President 
Isted break ground for the Western Pine Home. 


Northwest Welcomes Timber 
Supply Study by Congress 


Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 8.—“The timber in- 
terests of the Pacific Northwest heartily en- 
dorse the nation-wide study of timber supply 
and reforestation ordered by the last Congress,” 
C. S. Chapman, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
stated. Mr. Chapman, with Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, secretary-manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, represented the West 
Coast logging and lumber industry at a recent 
conference in Chicago of lumbermen from all 
sections of the country as to how their in- 
dustry could assist most effectively in this Con- 
gressional inquiry. Mr. Chapman is chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Forest Conservation 
of the Pacific Northwest Loggers and West 
Coast Lumbermen’s associations, which rep- 
resents the organized lumber industry of west- 
ern Oregon and Washington. “Among the lum- 
bermen at the Chicago conference,” said Mr. 
Chapman, “there was general agreement that 
the inquiry is a very constructive undertaking 
of Congress to get all the important facts about 
timber supply and reforestation together on one 
table.” Lumbermen here were prepared, he said, 
to present complete information to the Con- 
gressional Committee when it comes to the 
Pacific Northwest. “The forest fire problem 
is foremost,’ Mr. Chapman declared. “This 
has been terribly emphasized during the past 
few weeks. We will particularly welcome the 
opportunity to explain directly to members of 
the Congress our need for the restoration of 
lost export markets; and, in fact, how the 
whole problem of successful forestry depends 
npon finding adequate markets for the timber 
which our lands are growing.” 





Virginia Dealers Enjoy Outing at Beach 


VirGINiIA Beacu, Va., Aug. 8.—The vacation 
outing of the Virginia Building Material Asso- 
ciation at the Cavalier hotel, July 29 and 30 
proved to be an enjoyable occasion for those 
who attended. Business was confined to an 
informal session during the morning of July 29, 
with Euclid M. Hanbury, Portsmouth, Va., a 
past president presiding in the absence of 
President Christian Weaver, whose absence was 
caused by the death of his father, C. K. Weaver, 
July 29 at the age of 81. Various discus- 
sions covered the application of the Virginia 
Unfair Sales Act, enacted by the 1938 General 
Assembly, the Federal wage-hour Act and 
FHA financing procedure. 

After an extended discussion of the effect of 
the Virginia Unfair Sales Act, the consensus 
was that minimum prices under the Act will 
apply in the main for all practical purposes on 
cement, lime, masonry mortar and plaster in 
carload shipments. That Act requires a mini- 
mum markup of 2 percent by wholesalers and 
6 percent by retailers, and provides that where 
both functions are performed by the same seller 
both mark-ups must be added. There were 
several questions about its specific application, 
but most of them had to be answered informally 
with the explanation that the Act did not be- 
come effective until July 1, and that no courts 
had yet ruled on its practical application. 

There seemed to be general hope by both its 
friends and its foes that the Federal Wage-hour 
Act can be so administered that it will prove 
beneficial to industry and labor. The feeling is 
that dealers doing a majority of their retail sales 
in Virginia will be exempt from the provisions 
of the Act on their retail business, but the feel- 
ing prevailed that millwork production may _pos- 
sibly be held to be subject to the Act. Some 
of the dealers voiced the expectation that all 
lumber and building material dealers will be 
subject to the Act. The disposition was to 
wait until the Law becomes effective in Octo- 
ber and the Labor Standards Board issues rules 


and regulations, before trying to do anything 
about compliance with the law. 

financing and procedure were dis- 
cussed. Dealers were urged to train at least 
one employee to prepare FHA loan applica- 
tions and to follow them through. It was 
explained that dealers who handle the details 
properly usually get better results than those 
who rely upon some other agency to do that 
for them. It was pointed out that bankers 
who have so long been accustomed to grant- 
ing negotiable loans on character or a finan- 
cial statement, have not “fallen in love” with 
the procedure required on FHA loans. Dealers 
were urged to acquaint bankers with the so- 
cial as well as financing aspects of the FHA 
single mortgage financing system. They were 
told of several instances where dealers have 
“sold” bankers to the point of getting them to 
compete for FHA insured mortgages. 

Among those. active in discussions were: 


John W. Sanders, Baltimore; Thos. L. Ruf- 
fin, Richmond; A. D. Kilham, Charlottesville: 
Weldon W. Berry, Harrisonburg; C. S, John- 
son, Roanoke; Geo. B. Early, Galax; J. D. 
Rawles, Hampton; S. T. Massey, Richmond; 
John W. Winford, Salem; Fred L. Glaize, Jr., 
Winchester; John:A. McCormick, Eagle Rock; 
Cc. E. Fontaine, Norfolk; Chas. G. Paul, 
Richmond; R. A, Pruden, Philadelphia; J. 
Watts Martin, Norfolk; F. G. Emerson, Balti- 
more: W. H. Leachman, Manassas; R. T. 
Hudgins, Philadelphia; W. C. Arrington, Nor- 
folk; “Chuck” Eames, Newport News; Fritz 
Will, Richmond; S. S. Foote, Baltimore; R. 
H. Baker, Chattanooga. 


The refreshing ocean breezes made _ the 
Cavalier Beach Club a popular rendezvous for 
the dealers and their wives. Weather condi- 
tions were never more ideal for a pleasant 
weekend, and everybody seemed to enjoy it to 
the utmost. Surfing and the Cavalier pool af- 
forded delightful swimming for those seeking 4 
plunge. Golf on the Cavalier links called to 
those whose feet were itching for the greens. 
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Subscribers of Insurance 


Firm Told Condition 
After Meeting 


Subscribers to Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance have received letters from M. L. 
Fleishel, chairman of the advisory committee, 
telling them of the second meeting held this 
year by his committee. The session was in 
the home office at Kansas City, Mo., July 14, 
for the purpose of reviewing detailed reports, 
and to discuss operations, its financial position, 
the insurance and fire prevention service for 
the lumber industry, and plans for the future. 


The satisfactory loss ratio and favorable 
underwriting result of 1937, which produced a 
substantial increase in the surplus and reserve, 
have been followed in the first half of this year 
with even more gratifying experiences and a 
more substantial increase in surplus. 

The inspection and fire prevention service 
has been efficiently maintained with good effect 
as evidenced by the fact that other insurance 
carriers sustained many costly losses in the 
insuring of lumber plant and yard risks which 
were not insured by Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance. The advisory committee members 
placed great emphasis on the value of the in- 
spection and fire prevention service. Review 
and study of operations, it was stated, show 
that the service had greatly reduced the number 
and extent of fires, thus lowering the cost of 
insurance to the lumber industry. Subscribers 
are urged to give the management their full 
co-operation in fire prevention. 

The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance was 
organized in January of 1905. It has grown 
and developed until its volume of insurance on 
lumber plant and yard risks is the largest of 
any insurance carrier. Founded and operated 
on the principle of co-operation, its purpose 
was to reduce the cost of insurance and to 
provide a dependable insurance service at cost 
as measured by the losses sustained by sub- 
scribers with limited operating expense. The 
ratio of expense is about 50 percent of the 
average expense ratio of stock companies, and 
the inspection and fire prevention service is 
covered in this low cost. Its service and influ- 
ence on other insurance carriers in applying low 
rates to lumber plant and yard risks have re- 
sulted in great savings. 

The advisory committeemen warned sub- 
scribers against being influenced by inducement 
of competitors in an offer of lower rates than 
are known from experience to be adequate. It 
was said in the letter signed by Mr. Fleishel 
that the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance 
has no selfish interests to serve, and that the 
management recognizes its duty to serve all 
subscribers fairly and equitably. Further mer- 
its of the organization pointed out for the in- 
surance were: its soundness, minimum cost, and 
the fairly adjusted and promptly paid losses. 

J. J. Lynn has been manager of the Alliance 
for over twenty-one years. 





Georgia Dealers Affiliate with 
Southeastern Group 


Macon, Ga., Aug. 8.—The decision of repre- 
sentative Georgia lumber and building material 
dealers, here, July 20, to affiliate as a State 
group with the Southeastern Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, marks the third such or- 
ganization to become definitely a part of the 
association. Alabama and Louisiana dealers 
preceded the Georgians and dealers of other 
southeastern States have the matter of affilia- 
tion under consideration, with the hope that 
within another year the association will be able 
to function as a strong regional group. 

M. E, Dyess, president of the Augusta Lum- 
ber Co., Augusta, Ga. and president of the 
Southeastern association, presided at the meet- 
ing. Joseph G. Rowell, Birmingham, Ala., 
secretary of the association, explained the pur- 


poses of the organization and told of the pro- 
gress which has been made toward those ends. 

P. W. Moffatt, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, Wash., stressed the benefits of co-opera- 
tive action and cited the growth of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association as. a group 
which was started fifty years ago by fourteen 
dealers from two States and has grown to in- 
clude a membership of 3,000 dealers from four 
States. 

Other speakers were: Randolph Shaffer, 
Albany; Herbert West, West Lumber Co., At- 
lanta; Frank Wilson, Randall Brothers, (Inc.), 
Atlanta, and president of the Atlanta Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Association; T. 
M. Willingham, Central Sash & Door Co, 
Macon; W. R. Lang, Lang’s Variety Works, 
Sandersville; Paul N. Johnston, Paul Johnston 
Lumber Co., (Inc.), Thomaston; W. P. Wil- 
lingham, Jr., Willingham-Tift Lumber Co., At- 
lanta. 

President Dyess named the following as mem- 
bers of a committee to elect State officers and 
to carry out the wishes of the meeting: Messrs. 
Wilson, W. B. Willingham, Jr., Dyess, and 
Alton Daniel, Daniel Lumber Co., LaGrange; 
Kenneth B. Hodges, Hodges Builders Supply 
Co., Albany; W. A. Knox, Knox Brothers, 
Thomson; W. O. McNair, McNair Lumber & 
Supply Co., Macon. 





To Confer on Transit Rates on 
Treated Lumber 


New Oreans, La., Aug. 9.—Railroad rate 
matters of considerable interest to the lumber 
industry are scheduled for joint conference 
discussions during the next two weeks, accord- 
ing to A. G. T. Moore, traffic and conservation 
manager for Southern Pine Association, who 
stated that these sessions would be followed by 
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forestry practice sessions of equal or greater 
importance. 

The proposal of rail carriers for an increase 
in transit charges for creosoting or Wolman- 
izing lumber and timber in transit from the 
present 244 cents per 100 pounds east of the 
river to 234 cents, stated Mr. Moore, will be 
the subject of a joint conference in Chicago, 
Aug. 11-12, of representatives of the South- 
western Freight Bureau, the Western Trunk 
Line and Illinois Freight Association Lines, 
spokesmen of the lumber industry, and those 
representing wood treatment plants. In addi- 
tion to the adverse effect of the increase itself, 
he pointed out, there is a technical aspect rising 
from the change in relationship of transit 
charges east of the river to the 2 cents per 
100 pounds levied west of the river. 

In a statement prepared to submit to the 
conference, Mr. Moore said in part: 

Dealing specifically with creosoting in 
transit, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the fundamental principle involved is 
the processing or conversion of forest prod- 
ucts in such manner as will promote the 
marketing thereof. to the trade and, there- 
fore, the furnishing of tonnage to the car- 
riers which otherwise would not move. 


On Aug. 15-16, in Atlanta, a committee of 
lumber traffic men will meet with representa- 
tives of southern rail carriers for a discussion 
of the revision of rates in the South. By virtue 
of the relationship of rates from the Southwest 
to Cairo, and the South to Cairo, Mr. Moore 
stated, it is obvious that as to the general level 
in the South, any scale fixed would be of 
interest to the Southwest. The lumber repre- 
sentatives have proposals for submission to the 
carriers that will not throw the rates in the 
Southwest or the rates to Ohio out of harmony. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL Cost of maintaining a mile 
of railroad is $1,733. 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 
Sept. 22-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Sept. 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing —— Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
nnual. 


Oct, 10-14—National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 


Oct. 19-21—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Nov. 3-4—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 


Oak Flooring Committee to Advise 
on Wage-Hour Law 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MempuHIs, TENN., Aug. 11.—The National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
meeting here today, named a committee com- 
posed of R. W. Fullerton, Warren, Ark.; 
Allen Harris, Johnson City, Tenn., and Arthur 
Temple, Texarkatia, to reptesent the industry 
in an advisory capacity in conferences with the 
administrator on the wages-and-hour law oper- 
ation. Mr. Fullerton, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. 


Winthrop 








Ontario Retailers Announce Plans 
for Group Meetings 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 9.—Fred J. Overend, 
Peterborough, Ont., president of the Ontario 








This is the hey-day of organizations, meetings, 
conventions, and chairmen require gavels. The 
demand being for the all-wood product, West 
Coast manufacturers now offer the gavel pictured 


here. Until recently the West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association listed 600 commercial items from the 
Douglas fir log, and the gavel is No. 601. This 
design, by Harry Cleveland, Seattle woodworking 
engineer, is in the classic tradition; Mr. Cleveland 
describes it as “West Coast Colonial.” 


Retail Lumber Dealers Association, and Hor- 
ace Boultbee, secretary-manager, will make a 
tour of the far northern portion of the province 
from Aug. 22 to 27. 

Arrangements have been made for meetings 
of the northern dealers at Kirkland Lake on 
Aug. 16 and at Timmins on Aug. 17. It is ex- 
pected that a meeting will also be held at Sud- 
bury on Aug. 19. The O. R. L. D. A. members 
in the far north have a branch association, 
known as the Gold Belt Branch, which will 
sponsor the meetings. 


The Lake Ontario and Trent Valley Branch 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion are arranging for a meeting at Petersbor- 
ough, Ont., on Aug. 23 





Secretaries Gather in Kansas City 
for Conference 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8.—Secretaries of 
ten mid-western lumber associations will meet 
here tomorrow to discuss problems of im- 
portance. Headquarters for the two-day meet- 
ing will be at the Muehlebach hotel. 

One of the features of the meeting will be 
discussions on the sales training course which 
is sponsored by the building industry. H. W. 
Wilbur, of West Allis, Wis., and P. S. Collier, 
secretary of Northeastern association, will give 
the secretaries reports on the progress of the 
campaign. A survey will be made and the find- 
ings will be given to lumbermen to show how 
to obtain the maximum sales. 

O. C. Lance, secretary Northwestern associa- 
tion, and former member of the Supreme Nine 
of the International Order of Hoo Hoo, will 
give a talk on the revival of the order. 

Those expected to attend include P. S. Collier, 
O. C. Lance, Allan T. Flint, Mountain States; 
Phil Runion, Nebraska; J. D. McCarthy, Illi- 
nois; Hunter Gaines, Michigan; Findley Tor- 
rence, Ohio; R. W. Slagle, Indiana; Leo Klarer, 
Jr., Kentucky, and E. E. Woods, Southwestern. 





Effective Personal Salesmanship 
Purpose of New Institute 


RocuHester, N. Y., Aug. 8.—A _ nation-wide 
sales building program for dealers is now func- 
tioning through the activity of the Merchan- 
dising Institute of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, according to an announce- 
ment by Don Campbell, Lebanon, Ky., president 
of the association and Paul S. Collier, secre- 
tary of the institute. The institute offers lum- 
ber and building material dealers a definite 
means of increasing their sales; it outlines 
sound selling methods, resulting in easier and 
less costly ownership of homes, thus making it 
easier to sell more building materials; it will 
be available to all dealers at a moderate cost. 

The program is, in reality, a joint industry 
effort, backed by manufacturers’ associations as 
well as retail associations. Funds sufficient to 
assure the operating expenses have been paid 
in by the participating organizations. The pro- 
gram, according to Hawley W. Wilbur, West 
Allis, Wis., president of the institute, will be 
focussed on selling, with no confusion of the 
issue with other questions such as yard man- 
agement and purchasing, and it will take the 
form of a training course designed to develop 
more effective personal salesmanship on the 
part of the dealer and his sales force. 

A nation-wide field study of personal sales- 
manship will be conducted by the institute dur- 
ing August and September and the results of 
this study will furnish the material for the 
sales training course. Trade-Ways, (Inc.) New 
York City, an organization which has special- 
ized in sales training for many years and has 
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served such clients as the Asphalt Shingle & 
Roofing Institute, Curtis Companies, (Inc¢.) etc., 
will prepare and conduct the course under the 
supervision of the institute. 





Birmingham Exchange Names New 
Secretary-Manager 


BiRMINGHAM, Ata., Aug. 8.—Effective July 
16, Hugh Lee Nathurst was named secretary- 
treasurer of the Building Material Exchange 
of this city. Mr. Nath- 
urst was formely con- 
nected with the Ala- 
bama division of the 
United States Treasury 
Department procure- 
ment office at Montgom- 





H. L. NATHURST, 
Birmingham, Ala.; 


New Exchange 
Secretary 





ery, Ala. Prior to that 
time he was affiliated 
with the Tennessee = 
Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, and ? 
for several years was | 
sales representative of 7 
the Pratt & Whitney | 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

He is well acquainted with the lumber and 
building material dealers of the Birmingham 
area and his past training and experience 
qualify him for the work which he has under- 
taken. 





Association Opens Wage-Hour 
Office at National Capital 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 9.—Development 
of plans laid down in the southern pine indus- 
try meeting here June 30 is being advanced, 
with opening of an office in Washington, D. C., 
for contact service, and the organization of 
an industry division at headquarters of the 
Southern Pine Association, in New Orleans, it 
has been learned here. The Wage-Hour divi- 
sion, it was stated, has full access to records 
and information of the association, and is 
progressing in its accumulation of essential 
industry data and its correlation. All contacts 
with individual manufacturers are with the New 
Orleans headquarters, with the Washington 
office reserved for contact betwen the Wage- 
Hour Division and official channels. 

The office in Washington is in the Barr 
Building, and is in charge of O. O. Bright, who 
served with the Southern Pine Code Authority 
during NRA, at which time he handled the 
classification of mills for price differentials. 
Prior to that time he engaged in the commis- 
sion lumber business, and recently was secretary 
of the Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
with later experience in connection with the 
industry activity in opposition to wage-hour 
legislation. 





Eastern Group Sponsors Dinner and 
Merchandising Clinic 


Lisson, N. H., Aug. 8.—Retail lumber and 
building material dealers of northern New 
Hampshire and eastern Vermont met here on 
July 26, with the New Hampshire Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association as the sponsor. George 
F. Chick, Silver Lake, N. H., president of the 
association, presided. The meeting opened with 
a lobster dinner and was followed by a mer- 
chandising session. Two of the speakers were 
Harold Bellows, Springfield, Mass., vice pres- 
ident of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermens 
Association, and Max Critchfield. The latter 
offered technical data and exhibits prepared by 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
on wood wall construction and how to prevent 
moisture condensation. 
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LIKE a single piece 





The Stanley “Hold-Fast” Track Clamp binds 
the ends of Stanley “Straight-as-a-Die” Track 
sections so they exactly meet — grips them 
tightly to make virtually a continuous, unbroken 
track of any length. 

Once installed, Stanley Hangers give years of 
service. Roller and ball bearings carry doors 










[STANLEY 1 





up to 1000 pounds without friction or wear. 
Two smaller sizes for doors less than 700 pounds 
complete a stock for all common sliding doors. 
Hangers are made with both lateral and vertical 
adjustment. 

Catalog 38 describes the full line of Stanley 
Track and Hangers. Write today for a copy. 


THE STANLEY WORKS e NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





HARDWARE FOR 


CAREFREE 


DOORS 
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Alabama Dealers Stage Successful 
Fishing Rodeo in Florida Waters 


PANAMA City, Fra., Aug. 8.—The 1938 
version of the Alabama Building Material In- 
stitute’s deep sea fishing rodeo, held here July 
14, 15, and 16, has been acclaimed the most 
successful ever staged. The weather was 
ideal and the fish started biting the day before 
the rodeo opened and were still going strong 
when the affair was concluded and its partici- 
pants had sent 1,900 pounds of edible fish to 
their home addresses. The ten prize winners, 
topped by Carl F. Heym, The Insulite Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., who landed an eighteen pound 
king mackerel, included: 

Tom Dillard, W. J. Perry Supply Co., Win- 
field, Ala.; M. J. Wood, Davis-Wood Lumber 
Co., New Orleans; T. M. Irish, Birmingham 
Sash & Door Co., Anniston, Ala.; Frank Hugg, 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Montgomery, Ala.; “Dick” 
Miree, Miree Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
“Bill” Deal, Deal Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Key Foster, Birmingham Trust & Sav- 
ings Co., Birmingham, Ala.; J. C. Hopper, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. H. Grayson, Grayson Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


The “fishing” part of the rodeo occupied 
the hours between five-thirty in the morning 
and one-o’clock in the afternoon on July 15 
and 16. The afternoons of both days were left 


open for golf, swimming and other recreation. 


Institute, and Thornton Estes, Estes Lumber 
Co., both of Birmingham. 

The official banquet of the rodeo was held 
July 15, at the Dixie-Sherman hotel, with 
Panama City dealers and officials of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce as guests of the institute. 
H. O. Bernard, president, presided at the 
meeting, and in addition to Panama City deal- 
ers, the following were introduced: 

B. L. Noojin, vice-president of the South- 


eastern Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; the rodeo committee consisting of T. L. 
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Bear, Bear Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala,; 
E. Bridgers, Bridgers Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and R. A. Strick- 
lin, Stricklin Lumber Co., Florence, Ala,; 
Hugh Lee Nathurst, secretary of the Build- 
ing Material Exchange, Birmingham. 





Woodworking Plant to Close 


MenasHA, Wis., Aug. 8.—Operations of the 
barrel department of the Menasha Wooden 
Ware Corp. will be discontinued as of Sept. 1, 
according to announcement by company officials, 
Approximately 45 coopers will be affected. By 
Dec. 1, operations in all but the box plant will 
be similarly affected. This will include the 
woodworking departments that form one of 
Menasha’s oldest industries. The plant was 
established in 1849. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club Offers 
Reorganization Plans 


SpoKANE, WaAsH., Aug. 5.—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club, meeting today, approved the 
report of its special committee as to suggestion 
for the reorganization of the order. It was 
the consensus that at least two members of the 
club should attend the national reorganization 
meeting in Minneapolis, Aug. 19 and 20, and 





LEFT TO RIGHT—Carl F. Heym, The Insulite Co., St. Louis, winner of the first prize in the rodeo—his 

catch an 18-lb. king mackerel; T. M. Irish, Anniston, Ala., representative of the Birmingham Sash & 

Door Co., Birmingham, whose large dolphin brought him fourth prize; Bedford F. Seale, president of 

the Seale Lumber Co., and the Building Material Exchange of Birmingham, displaying a king mackerel; 

H. O. Bernard, president of the Alabama Building Material Institute, sponsor of the rodeo, holding 
the prize winning catch landed by Mr. Heym 


Banquets were held on the evenings of July 
14 and 15. 

The initial banquet, July 14 at the Cove hotel, 
was given by the lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers of Panama City. Seventy-two, 
who had adopted this attractive Florida spot 
as their home for the weekend, heard addresses 
of welcome by George Philp, Philp & Moorman 
Lumber Co., Forace Holland, Holland Lumber 
Co., and J. A. Smith, Panama Machinery & 
Supply Co., all of Panama City, and a re- 
sponse by J. Frank Watson, president. of the 
Birmingham Sash & Door Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Effected as a complete surprise, and one 
which rendered the recipient speechless, was 
the presentation of a solid gold watch to Jos- 
eph G. Rowell, secretary of the Southeastern 
Building Material Dealers’ Association, who 
resigned July 15 as secretary of the Alabama 
Building Material Institute. The watch, en- 
graved, “Joe Rowell, from his friends in the 
building material industry, 1933-38,” was pre- 
sented by H. O. Bernard, president of the 


that these two should be James M. Brown, past 
Snark of the Universe, and George Duffy, 
president of the Duffy Lumber Co. 

The Spokane club, under the leadership of its 
president, H. R. Dixon, Western Pine Manu- 
facturing Co., and in co-operation with its re- 
organization committee headed by Mr. Brown, 
suggested the following national and local ob- 
jectives for the order: 

Building codes; modernizing; architectural 
contacts; wood users’ meetings; consumers 
counsel; defense; publicity and educational: 
activities sponsorship; related industries co- 
operation. 





Lumberman Golfers of Tacoma 
Enjoy Annual Tourney 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 6—The annual Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club golf tournament today 
was featured by the play of Corydon Wagner, 
who won most of the individual honors, but 
was not eligible to receive more than one of the 
first ten prizes. He tied with Mark Fredson of 


Shelton with a card of 74, and took first in the 
Class A handicap. Mr. Wagner and Mr. Fred- 
son tied with low gross scores for the presi- 
dent’s trophy, and the former earned the vice 
president’s low net award, the Douglas fir low 
net prize and the Victor Larsen cup. He also, 
tied with Ben Bagan in the handicap champion- 
ship event. 

The four-man team from Shelton captured 
the squad championship by defeating Tacoma, 
one up. Tacoma took the cup last year, but 
trailed the winners’ score of 319 by two strokes 
today. 


Buffalo Lumber Exchange An- 


nounces Date of Fall Outing 
Burralo, N. Y., Aug. 9.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange will hold its annual fall outing 
on Sept. 20 at the Percy Pierce farm, Sturgeon 
Point, on Lake Erie, according to announce- 
ment made this week. William P. Betts is 
chairman of the outing committee. 








Twin Cities Lumbermen Enjoy Their 


Annual Picnic 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug 8—More than 
300 lumber dealers, millworkers and _ their 
friends from the Twin Cities and vicinity at- 
tended the annual picnic of the lumbermen at 
the Minnesota Valley Country club and the 
Minneapolis Automobile clubhouse Wednesday 
of last week. Seventy-five members of the Hoo- 
Hoo club and other enthusiasts teed off in the 
annual golf meet, and every one of them fin- 
ished. Among the prize winners were Len 
Bjorklund, Archie Walker, Tom Hurley, C. G. 
Johnson, Ralph Clark, George Houston, Art 
Ingvolstad, Dave Bartlett, Lou Taylor, Paul 
Villaume, Fred Peschau, Harry McNeil and 
Sam Boyd. Awards were made for everything 
from the “best dressed golfer” to the prize given 
Mr. Boyd “for not playing golf.” Non-golfers 
enjoyed themselves during the afternoon by 
playing kittenball and pitching quoits. 

Elmer Wizbleshauer, Herb Haire and Art 
Sahl won prizes in the horseshoe contests, while 
cartons of cigarettes were divided among mem- 
bers of the winning kittenball team. 

At the close of the sports program a chicken 
dinner was served in the Automobile Club din- 
ing room. 


Capital Hoo-Hoo Club Names 
Delegates to National 


Battimore, Mb., Aug. 8—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 99, of Washington, D. C., which sponsored 
the School for Lumbermen held last fall and 
winter, has designated Carlyle MacLea of the 
MacLea Lumber Co. of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington and Henry Wiegand of Martin Wiegand 
(Inc.), Washington, as its representatives at 
the national convention to be held in Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 19 and 20. Reorganization of the 
fraternity is planned. 
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HOO-HOO TO 
REORGANIZE 





National Meeting at Minneapolis, August 19-20 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn., Aug. 8.—Dur- 
ing the last five years the reorganization 
committee of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo has succeeded in liquidating 
the old obligations of the order. The 
conunittee has also added 190 new mem- 
bers and has received active support from 
1,300 members. It has been decided to 
stage a national conference at the Radis- 
son hotel, here, Aug. 19 and 20, to con- 
sider the following : 

1. Shall the order be continued? 2. 
What shall be the form of organization ? 

















Backed by a new Hoo-Hoo slogan, “A 
Home for Every American,” branches of 
a National Home Builders Club could be 
established in every town where there is 
a Hoo-Hoo. These branches could 
be considered the cornerstones on which 
the national organization could start its 
sponsorship of a building program. 

At the annual convention of Hoo-Hoo, 
prizes could be awarded — substantial 
ones—to the Hoo-Hoo working the 
greatest wonders in home building in his 
town. There could be a series of prizes, 
first, second, third etc., with pictures and 
results of the campaign presented at the 
annual meeting. Proper application of 
this material for publicity purposes would 
be of untold benefit. Local papers will 
magnify any participation by a Hoo-Hoo 
leader in the community and the com- 
bined results, when announced, will be 
front page news throughout the country. 





3. What service shall it seek to give to 
the lumber industry ? 


Individual members of Hoo-Hoo have 
been insistent that the order be revived 
and with a definite purpose of service. 
Hoo-Hoo to date is forty-six years old, 
having been organized Jan. 21, 1892. The 
conference will allow each member, new 
or old, an opportunity to have a voice in 
the conference, an undertaking worthy of 
support since it has as its paramount pur- 
pose the furtherance of a movement dedi- 
cated to co-operation and service, 


. The American Lumberman suggests ae 
FRESH WHILE 
START that Hoo-Hoo sponsor a OBJECTIVE 








National Home Builders Club 


The objective, “A Home For Every 
American,” is both practical and patri- 
otic. It will pay dividends. Hoo-Hoo 
would soon become recognized as the 
friend and guiding hand for every pros- 
pective home builder. 


Telegraph Your Ideas 


Your opinion of such a plan, as well 
as individual ideas and suggestions, 
should be wired at once to Harry T. 
Kendall, chairman Reorganization Com- 
mittee, 742 Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Hoo-Hoo says -- 


“A Home for Every 
American” 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
ae the BEST 





OAK Aten 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all parts of the country are winning 
profitable trade on this famous “DIXIE BRAND 

OAK FLOORING. Its uniformity of quality and tex- 
ture, its beauty of color and grain, have made it a 
favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to perfection 
by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. You'll be proud 
to sell “DIXIE BRAND’ Oak Flooring. Back it with 
strongest guarantee. Learn about its extra 
quality the service we give. WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES, PRICES AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 


ENNING 


Portable 
Corn 









Corn] Corn] Cornl Farmers will have loads of it. 
They'll need Denning Portable Cribs to store it. 
Your big opportunity. Mr. Dealer. Sell this money- 
making line. And sell Denning Portable Silos, Bins, 
Snow Fence, Yard and Lawn Fence. Good business 
waiting. Don’t pass it up. Today. write for prices 
and information. 


illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 


Joliet, Illinois 


Shipments from Joliet, Ill., East St. Louis, Iil., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Council Bluffs, lowa, Lufkin, Texas, Buffalo, N. Y. 





RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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World's Fair Buildings Require 
Much Lumber 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Twenty exhibit 
halls with a total of more than one million 
square feet of floor space are now being erected 
by the New York World’s Fair 1939, at a cost 
of more than $5,000,000. These buildings are 
in addition to more than fifty being constructed 
by industrial exhibitors and numerous struc- 
tures being erected by the States and Federal 
Government and foreign governments. 

The Fair corporation has used approximately 
1,850,000 linear feet of piling in construction of 
its buildings and it is estimated that other 
structures will require an additional 2,400,000 
feet. Nine million board feet of lumber has 
already been used and it is expected that total 
requirements will be 30,000,000 board feet. 

Although the buildings are modern in design, 
no attempt was made to embody new principles 
of construction so far as materials are con- 
cerned. The grounds are to become a 1,216 
acre city park when the exposition has closed 
and most of the 300 planned buildings will have 
to be removed. The problem of construction 
was to make buildings of which the largest 
possible amount can be salvaged; to make 
these buildings durable enough to serve their 
purpose with a maximum safety factor for 
the millions of visitors and the valuable ex- 
hibits. 

Before construction of any buildings got 
under way, borings were made over the en- 
tire site to determine the depth to which 
pilings would have to be driven to afford a 
safe foundation. Because the original charac- 
ter of the greater part of the grounds was 
tidal marsh, most of the structures had to be 
supported on piling driven thirty-five to 100 
feet deep. On these piles on or spread foot- 
ings concrete foundations were poured and 
steel frames erected. Secondary timber frames 
were super-added. Sheathing was of compo- 
sition board, sheet rock or lumber depending 
on the structural necessities. 

The Shelter building (building materials) 
will show the latest methods by which homes 
can be made safe and luxurious, indicating 
the better housing conditions in the world to 
be. The building contains 46,720 square feet 
of floor space and cost $200,000. 





. 

Wood Arches with Concrete 
Joints Built for Golden Gate 
Fair 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 6.—A_ timber 

arch with concrete joints, evolved by structural 
engineers of the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, promises to revolutionize de- 
sign of large frame structures requiring clear 
floor areas. This novel use of concrete to 
withstand forces at the compression joints of 
the arch, adds a large margin of safety, at the 
— time allowing economy in structural tim- 
ers. 
_ These arches were fabricated on the ground 
in a horizontal position. At joint L1 of the 
lower cord, where compression forces largely 
predominate, five timber members were jointed 
by means of a %-inch steel gusset plate, which 
took care of all tension forces. Concrete was 
poured through a hole in the top plate, forming 
a concrete block 12 inches thick at the core of 
the joint. Bolts connecting the block to the 
steel plates also act as reinforcement for the 
concrete, which is capable of withstanding 
very large compression loads. 

Arches, 55 feet in height from bottom to the 
top pins, are spaced 40 feet apart. Purlin 
trusses, generally spaced 18 feet, 9 inches apart, 
support wooden rafters and diagonal roof 
sheathing. While the purlin trusses were built 
with split rings and bolts at the various joists, 
the typical 3-hinged arch joints consist of two 
3%-inch steel plates, to which are fastened 12x12- 
inch timbers. Compression as well as ten- 
sile stresses are transferred from the timbers 
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to the steel plates by means of 4-inch flush 
type malleable iron shear plates and %-inch 
diameter bolts. The top and bottom hinges 
were built of steel pins, side gusset plates and 
built-in T sections of steel, the latter taking 
compression forces in direct bearing on the 
wood, while the gussets are to resist tensile 
forces caused by wind loads. 


While the large compressive forces are trans- 
mitted through the concrete, the steel plates 
resist small tensile forces. The ends of the 
timbers were painted with creosote and saw-cut 
in the center for a length of 12 inches to min- 
imize checking effects. In the fabrication of the 
arches, the steel plates were used as templates 
to drill the bolt holes. 

Barrett and Hilp were the general contractors, 
and Western Timber Structures (Inc.) fur- 
nished the split rings and shear plates. The 
structural design was prepared under the di- 
rection of John J. Gould, chief structural en- 
gineer of the Exposition. 
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Western Pines and Their Uses 


The Forest Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces publication of a 
booklet “American Western Pines and Their 
Uses” which relates the story of the discovery 
of the western pines by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, the development of the western pine 
lumber industry and the present-day close utili- 
zation of these woods. Special chapters deal 
with construction and industrial uses, standard 
grades and sizes, organization of the industry 
and leading foreign markets. Tables show con- 
sumption by species by the principal wood- 
using industries, volume of exports, etc. The 
price of the bulletin is 10 cents and it can be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or through any district 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. It is designated as Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 180, 


Plywood Chair Backs of '44 Retain 
Their Strength and Beauty 


While plywood, and particularly Douglas fir 
and Ponderosa pine plywood, has come into 
much more general use during the last decade, 
the art of making strong, durable plywood is 
nothing new in this country. One of the best 
examples of the early day plywood is found in 





the fine parlor furniture made by a New York 
cabinet maker between eighty and one hundred 
years ago. Among connoisseurs of early Amer- 
ican craftsmanship, Belter furniture is con- 
sidered a rare prize. These beautiful sofas and 
chairs, with 6- or 8-ply rosewood backs, are 
to be found in the homes of discerning collec- 
tors—and in nearly every instance in such per- 
fect condition they are a testimonial, particu- 
larly to the strength of the glued-up plywood, 
and to the workmanship. 

A special writer in the Christian Science 
Monitor said among other things: “To own in 
my grandmother’s day a set of John Henry Bel- 
ter’s furniture was apparently a claim to dis- 
tinction in the “little old New York” whose 
northern social boundary was Fifty-ninth Street. 
Belter’s fame as a cabinetmaker must have 
reached far beyond Fifty-ninth Street, however, 
even in 1844. Although his furniture has come 
to be scattered through many of the States, the 
knowledge of his remarkable craftsmanship 
seems to be slipping away. Today his chairs 
and tables are on the border line between ‘old- 
fashioned’ and ‘antique,’ but they are likely to 
graduate into the highly respected latter class 
within a decade, so to find the appreciation 
which their workmanship and charm deserve. 

“Belter’s methods of construction were pe- 
culiarly his own and were no doubt too labori- 
ous to be copied. He worked usually with rose- 
wood, and the arms and legs of his chairs and 
sofas were carved from single, solid pieces. The 
carved backs were made otherwise—of layers 
of rosewood veneer placed one upon another 
with the grain of the layers running in differ- 
ent directions. He often used six layers of 
veneer, and in his best work as many as eight. 
These were glued together; pressed; steamed; 
molded in a specialty constructed matrix—each 
in its desired shape. 

“There was no patching of pieces of veneer. 
The outer layer—with one perfectly matched, 
vertical, middle seam—reaches across the en- 
tire width of the chair back, showing no break 
in the beautiful grain of the smoothly curved 
wood. So constructed, the curved chair backs 
are strong, and even slightly resilient, after 80 
years of continuous use. The layers of veneer 
never chip or crack apart, though occasionally 
a solid leg may have been broken. After the 
gluing-steaming-molding process, Belter carved 
the elaborate ornamentation on, or even through, 
the layers of veneer.” 

The article continues on with some history 
of the Belter family and among other things 
said: “Belter’s chair backs are better than a 
stone monument as a tribute to his memory.” 





Above is shown front, and, below, plywood back 
of Belter-made chair that has been in continuous 
use since the ‘forties 
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This Hat'’ Becomes Well Known in Foreign 
Markets 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 6—Nelson Spencer (Ltd.) has today become 
one of the largest lumber and logging exporting firms on the Pacific 
Coast. The firm has affiliated companies in Ashloo Pacific Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) and Capilano Trading Co. (Ltd.). 

The business was established here in 1921 by Nelson Spencer, the 
founder having resided in Medicine Hat for twenty years prior to com- 
ing to Vancouver. The business started with Col. Nelson Spencer and 
his secretary, George H. Andrews. Today, the staff consists of 100 em- 
ployees with an annual payroll of $150,000, with agencies established in 
many foreign countries. 

Nelson Spencer was born in Bloomfield Ridge, near Boiestown, N. B., 
and started work in the logging camps of the Richards Lumber Co. at 
3oiestown at the age of 13. The “Hat Brand” mark now used by Nelson 
Spencer (Ltd.) was the distinguishing mark used by Richards Lumber 
Co. Nelson Spencer carried this distinguishing mark in his mind, and 
when he established business here, he decided to use this mark as the 
company’s brand. 

Nelson Spencer came west as a young man and worked in logging 
camps of Minnesota, and arrived eventually at Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
engaged in the general store business until 1916, where he served as alder- 
man, was mayor for three years, and also served two terms in the Alberta 
legislature. 

At the personal request of Gen. Sam Hughes, minister of militia, Nel- 
son Spencer raised the 175th Battalion at Medicine Hat. The battalion 
returned from overseas in 1920 and Col. Spencer came to Vancouver 
next year. 

Col. Nelson Spencer has always had a keen interest in labor problems. 
While serving as M. L. A. for Vancouver, he was instrumental in hav- 
ing a resolution passed in the House recommending to the Dominion 
Government that the question of spreading of work be taken up at once 
for the solution of the unemployment problem. 


Plywood Stands the Gaff 


Unscathed were the three Nevills Colorado river expedition boats 
as shown near their destination on the quiet waters of Lake Mead. 
Outdoor plywood’s rugged strength, without useless bulk or dead 
weight, was demonstrated on the daring scientific trip down the Colo- 
rado’s treacherous 666-mile course to Boulder Dam. The three 16-ft. 
boats were made of Super-Harbord throughout with the exception of 
oak ribs reinforced with plywood. According to Norman D. Nevills, 








Photo Courtesy Grand Canyon-Tours 


the “boats could start the trip again right away. Not a leak or break. 
Will use these boats next year on a trip down the upper Green river in 
Wyoming.” The outdoor plywood was supplied by the Harbor Plywood 
Corp., Hoquiam, Wash., through the Maris Plywood Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. Super-Harbord is widely used by amateur and professional boat 
builders for planking, decking, bulkheads, paneling etc. Though thou- 
sands of boats made from this outdoor plywood are rendering satisfactory 
service, a dramatic demonstration of its resistance to shocks, stresses, 
gravel etc., had not been reported until the botanical and archaeological 
expedition risked the lives of its six members on the expedition which 
was front page news for many days. 





Solid Cedar Construction Promoted by Booklet 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 6.—Members of the British Columbia Lumber 
& Shingle Manufacturers’ Association have now embarked on a campaign 
to sell both the export and the domestic markets on the idea of solid 
cedar construction. This association has issued a booklet of special inter- 
est to contractors, architects and prospective home builders, dealing with 
solid cedar construction. It is believed that this new campaign will prove 
a very great stimulant to the lumber industry. 








Dickson LEAD HEAD NAILS 


bring Volume 5SZ 


TO EVERY DISTRIBUTOR 
AND DEALER 


al 
COMPRESSED 


HE 
ROOFING NAILS 


Suitable for corrugated, V-crimp 
or any special “two drain” style of sheet metal roofing. 


Without impairing their lead caps in any 
way, Dickson nails drive directly through 
unpunched lapped roofing sheets, seal the 
nail holes with lead and make a sheet 
metal roof watertight, protect it from rust 
and add years to its normal life. 


Being the most efficient and also the least 
expensive, Dickson nails quickly became 
and continue to be the most popular and 
many more of them are being sold and 
used annually in the United States than of 
all other makes of lead head nails com- 
bined. . . . Dickson nails are available in 
barbed or screw shank form, bright or hot galva- 
nized in 114”, 134”, 2”,214”, 214” sizes, 10 gauge. 


LAWS ASS. AS SS DHS O.O9.4.4" F 








Public warehouse stoeks maintained at Memphis, Dallas, 
Ft. Worth, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 











OTHER PROFITABLE ITEMS 
for DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


DICKSON SCREW SHANK NAILS 


are new but appeal strongly 
to many buyers. In galvaniz- 
ed form threads are rolled 
before galvanizing. 





LEAD HEAD FASTENERS 


4” to 16” lengths are used for 
laying metal roofing sheets 
directly on steel framework. 


DICKSON 


WEATHERPROOF NAIL COMPANY 
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America's Largest Producer of Lead Head Nails 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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BUILDING MAKES NEWS 


"Home" Magazine Analyzes 
1938 as Building Year 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 8——-Home maga- 
zine, published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, for August contains an 
article vitally important to everyone connected 
with the entire building industry. It is an 
unbiased analysis of 1938 as a building year 
showing that today the home builder obtains 
more for his money than at any time in the 
past 15 years with the exception of 1932-33. 
Actual equipment in homes today and ten years 
ago, designs, home sites, and full costs are dis- 
cussed as positive proof of this statement. 


Lumber for Six-Room House 
Declined Over 2 Percent 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Aug. 8.—The cost of 
lumber for a standard 6-room frame house 
declined 2.4 percent during the period March 
1937 to March 1938, according to a table pub- 
lished in the Federal Home Loan Bank Re- 
view for July, and 2.3 percent from December 
to March. Labor costs, however, rose 3.7 per- 
cent for the similar year period, although de- 
clining 0.6 percent from December to March. 
In speaking on the cost trends, the Review 
says: “Without exception, the cost of all types 
of materials used in building the standard 
house reached a peak in the summer of 1937, 
and declined thereafter. Labor costs, on the 
other hand, continued to increase through 
December of that year.” Analyzing the aver- 
age trend, the article continues: “Material 
costs followed total costs closely, being a heavy 


contributor to the rise, and almost the sole con- 
tributor to the fall; while labor costs, al- 
though rising at a rate parallel to material 
costs, levelled off in the fall of 1937 instead 
of declining.” 


Florida Building Figures 


Tampa, Fia., Aug. 8.—President Asher Culp, 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
says he is informed that his home city, Tampa, 
was fifth city in Florida in building operations 
for June, with outlay of $164,495. Miami, 
Miami Beach, Jacksonville and St. Petersburg 
were the leaders, with, respectively: $1,150,304, 
$754,990, $582,201, $204,273. The State total, 
which Mr. Culp finds very encouraging, with 
40 communities reporting, is for the six months 
of 1938, $22,204,563, compared to $25,873,853 
for the same period in 1937. The 1937 total for 
the year was $61,878,979, a jump from the 1936 
whole year figure of $46,925,315. 


Big Increase in Savings for 
Home Building Reported 


People put 16.35 percent more savings into 
savings, building and loan associations during 
the second quarter of this year than during the 
like period of 1937, the Uunited States Building 
& Loan League, Chicago, reported Aug. 6. It 
had tabulations on new money received by 616 
associations, showing that $42,210,000 of sav- 
ings were put in those associations during April, 
May and June. The reporting associations 
showed a net gain of 3.74 percent in assets 
during the first half of the year, according to 
A. D. Theobald, assistant vice president of the 





Bradley-Miller 
Mich wan White Pine 


_ “Frames _ 


= 


Miller. 





BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPAN 


These Frames Bid Defiance to 


Old Father Time 


You can give your customers the best of good reasons why they 
should choose these Genuine White Pine Frames of Bradley- 


For the years have proved the upstanding quality of 
these finer frames; have proved their resistance to weather, 
their freedom from shrinking, warping, swelling and splitting. 
We also furnish Ponderosa Pine Frames in the same manufacture 
and grade as the Genuine White Pine. 
and Quality Box Shooks. 


Mixed Cars of Frames 
Write today. ‘ 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








MIXED CARDLOADS AND TRUCKLOADS 


On the same truck or car, we can ship 
manufacturing plant AD or KD Northern and 
Hardwoods, and Pine, rough or 
Can also 
Mahogany and Mex. and American Walnut, steamed and 


hardwood floorings. 


unsteamed. 


CoTToN HANLON 


ODESSA , N-Y. 


from our own 


dressed also 
include Mex. and Phil. 








SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LUMBER 





Our mill at Mayo, Va., to cqnigged So meme prenes 
shipment AD or KD Y.P. common boards, dimension and 
special cuttings. We ship southern and western woods 
from high grade mills in direct car shipment or by truck 
from stocks in Odessa. All these items can be combined 
with hardwoods or hardwood flooring. 
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League, bringing the assets of these associations _ 
up to $962,506,000 as of June 30. 

Money taken out of the 616 reporting ass0- | 
ciations was about 4.5 percent more than for § 
the second quarter last year, but the increase 
in new investments was so much greater than 
this that the net gain in savings for the period 
was 39.15 percent greater this year than last, 
While withdrawals were ahead of last year jn” 
both April and May they dropped to some | 
$50,000 below the 1937 figure in June. 


Revised Code Provides for Ul 
of Grade Marked Lumber 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Aug. 8—The city. 
council here recently passed an ordinance re-7 
vising the city building code requirements for 
wood construction in buildings and providing’ 
for the use of grade-marked lumber for alf” 
framing members, such as joists, studs, rafters, 
columns and beams. Upon approval by the 
Mayor, the ordinance will become effective 30 
days after first publication. 

Grade-marking of lumber will be in accordel 
ance with the rules of the West Coast Lumber-” 
men’s Association under the supervision of as- 
sociation inspectors. 

The ordinance was drafted by C. Makutchan,, 
superintendent of buildings, and C. V. Wel 
chief of the building division. 


Builds Cement Show Home 


NEENAH, Wis., Aug. 8.—The Wieckert Lum 
ber Co., in conjunction with the Marquette 
ment Co., is building a demonstration home of 
Grove Street, similar to the ones which thé 
cement company is also erecting in several. 
other cities as a méans of stimulating the 
building industry. The company is donating 
all of the mason material. The home is being) 
erected at a cost of about $3,000, and will be 
open for public inspection when completed. 


Wood Piling Makes Possible 


Construction of Disposal Plant 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 10.—Apparently wood 


* is about to come to the rescue of the Publi¢ 


Improvement Commission of this city and sol 
a problem that had promised to delay construc= 
tion work on Back River disposal plant. A con 
tract was recently awarded to the Virgini 
Engineering Co. (Inc.) to install new tanks 
and equipment costing $727,000. The company 
promptly started boring operations to determin 
the nature of the ground chosen for the installa 
tion by the authorities. Borings disclosed the 
ground to be unstable and not capable o& 
supporting the weight of the tanks and equip 
ment. 4 

In view of the nature of the ground, th 
engineering company recommended that cré 
soted wood piling be driven to provide an ade 
quate foundation. Following a series of com 
ferences, the Commission approved the reconr 
mendation. Frank K. Duncan, chief engineét 
of Baltimore, recommended that the cont 
already awarded be extended to include tt 
piling foundation, estimated to cost $200,00 
This recommendation likewise was approved; 
and it remains for the Board of Estimate ? 
specifically approve the increased cost of 
whole project. a 

The average length of the piles will Des 
about 50 feet. By extending the existing c¢ 
tract, delay incident to advertising for bids 
for the foundation will be avoided. The cif 
authorities are anxious to get along with t 
job, which the Bureau of Sewers has bee 
urging for several years. 





Unper THE Prairie States planting projet 
begun in 1935 the U. S. Forest Service 
planted 2,600 miles of trees. Plans for 1% 
have called for 4,300 miles of shelterbelt pla : 
ing in six Prairie States. 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 100-B 


This is the first of a series of 6 small-house plans especially prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in response to numerous requests for plans of homes that can be built at low cost 








BILL OF MATERIAL 


BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK: 


12 yards concrete 

1 cleanout door 

1 9-in. thimble 

28 lin. ft. 8x12 flue liner 
720 8-in. concrete blocks 
84 6-in. concrete blocks 
616 common brick 

168 face brick 

Mortar for above 

300 yards plaster 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 


i pe. 6x6—14 No. | posts 

3 pes. 2x8—8 No. | girder 

3 pes. 2x8—16 No. | girder 

8 pes. 2x8—12 No. | plates 

82 pes. 2x8—12 No. | joists 

6 pes. 2x8—8 No. | joists 

1 pe. 4x4—12 No. | post 

720 ft. ix6 No. 2 D&M 

75 pes. cut bridging 

650 lin. ft. 2x4 No. | plates 

250 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 

14 pes. 2x2—8 No. | studs 

10 pes. 2x4—12 No. | ties 

2 pes. Ix6—12 No. | ridge 

40 pes. 2x4—16 No. | rafters 
1300 ft. 1x8 No. 2 shiplap 

650 ft. Ix4 No. 2 S4S 

4 pes. 2x4—10 No. | rafters 

9 squares 16-in. 5X wood shingles 
8 squares 18-in. stained shingles 
4 pes. 6x6—8 clear fir posts 

2 pes. 2x10—10 No. ! fir 

2 pes. 2x10—12 No. | fir 

36 ft. 1x4 flooring, stair 

{ pe. ix1O0—14 clear finish, stair 
3 pes. 12-ft. clear finish, stair 

2 pes. 10-ft. clear finish, stair 

3 pes. 1x8—12 clr. finish, stair 

i pe. 16-ft. clr. finish, stair 

75 lin. ft. 34-in. cove 








1 pes. ixi2—1i2 No. 2 shelving 
400 ft. 34x12 clear oak flooring 
4 rolls waterproof paper 

5 pes. 4-0x8-0 4-in. 3-ply 

4 pes. 1x12—8 clr. finish 

80 lin. ft. 1x6 clr. finish 

200 lin. ft. 1x2 clr. finish 

75 lin. ft. 234-in. crown 

6 pes. 1x6—10 clr. siding, blinds 























{ pe. 1x4—12 clr. finish, blinds 
4200 wood lath 


WINDOWS AND DOORS: 


5 cellar frames 10x12 3 Its. 

5 cellar sash 10x12 3 Its. 1% gla. 
| outside door frame 3-0x6-8 

| outside door frame 2-6x6-8 

5 window frames 24x24 2 Its. 








LIVING Rm 
15-9 x 11-3 





| window frame 24x14 2 Its. 
4 window frames 24x20 2 Its. 


5 windows 24x24, 2 Its., 13, top 6 Its. 
gla. SS 


1 window 24x14, 2 Its., 1%, top 6 Its. 
gla. SS 


4 windows 24x20 2 Its. 

| outside door 3-0x6-8, 134, 6 pan. 

1 outside door 2-6x6-8, 134, 3 pan., | It. gla 
4 doors 2-6x6-8, 15¢, 2 pan. 

3 doors 2-0x6-8, 134, 2 pan. 

1 door 1-6x6-8, 134, 2 pan. 

8 inside jambs 

18 sides door trim 

8 sides window trim 


INSIDE MILLWORK: 


2 thresholds 

190 lin. ft. 5Y2 base and shoe 
110 lin. ft. picture molding 
20 lin. ft. hook strip 

8 lin. ft. pole 

| medicine case and hardware 
{ set kitchen cases 


HARDWARE: 


300 pounds nails 

180 Ibs. sash weights 
2 hanks sash cord 

5 cellar sash sets 

1 cylinder lock set 

1 mortise lock 3-T 

1 mortise lock 1-T bath 
7 mortise locks !-T 
3 ors. 4x4 butts 

8 prs. 32x32 butts 
10 sash locks 

10 sash lifts 

9 prs. cabinet hinges 
13 cabinet pulls 

9 friction catches 
Flashing 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Painting, plumbing, heating, electrical 
and sheet metal work 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications 


and List of Materials, $3.50 
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American Lumberman House Plan 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE, BRICK & PLASTER 


453 yds. plastering 

35 sq. ft. tile, hearth & mantel 

1,070 cu. ft. conerete footings & walls 

120 cu. ft. brickwork chimney base & fire- 
place 

32 lin. ft. double flue lining 

22 lin. ft. double flue chimney 

614 sq. ft. 3-in. basement floor 


LUMBER 


4 pes. 2x!0-20 girders 

4 pes. 2x10-14 girders 

190 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plates 

33 pes. 2x8-16 floor joist 

33 pes. 2x8-14 floor joist 

12 pes. 2x8-12 floor joist 

33 pes. 2x8-16 ceiling joist 

33 pes. 2x8-14 ceiling joists 

12 pes. 2x8-12 ceiling Joist 

8 pes. 2x8-10 porch Joist 

6 pes. 2x4-10 porch ceiling Joist 
4 pes. 2xi2-10 porch plate 

960 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

30 pes. 2x4-20 rafters 

20 pes. 2x4-18 rafters 

6 pes. 2x4-10 rafters 

6 pes. 2x4-8 rafters 

300 pes. 2x4-9 studs 

36 pes. 2x4-12 studs, gable 

2 pes. 2x6-24 valley rafters 

2 pes. 2x6-18 valley rafters 

500 lin. ft. ix3 bridging 

90 lin. ft. Ix6 ridge 

36 ft. flooring, 36 ft. ceiling, porch 
1400 ft. ix6 T&G subfioor 

1400 ft. ix4 roof sheathing 
2000 ft. Ixi0 V-cut siding 

20 squares 16-in. shingles 

1 set O. S. steps, 3 risers 9-0 

1 set 0. S. steps 3 risers 3-0 
4 porch columns 7'/2x7'/2-8 

16 ft. plate casing, see elevation 
48 lin. ft. 1-6 fascia 

130 lin. ft. 4-in. crown moulding 
160 ft. ix8 0. S. base 

160 ft. 2-in. water table 

160 ft. t-in. cove 

1480 ft. 1x4 flooring 

1 0. S. door frame 2-10x6-8 & trim 


{| 0. S door frame 2-8x6-8 & trim 
5 bas. sash frs. 3 It. 10xi2 SS 

| quad. wdw. fr. 8 It. 10xi2 & trim 
3 trip. wdw. fr. 8 It. 10x12 & trim 
8 sgl. wdw. fr. 8 It. 10xi2 & trim 
| twin wdw. fr. 8 It. 9x9 & trim 

i sgl. wdw. fr. 8 It. 10x9 & trim 

{ sgl. wdw. fr. 8 It. 8x10 & trim 
{ quad. sash fr. 6 It. 7x10 & trim 
2 sgl. sash fr. 4 It. 8x8 & trim 

4 1.8. door fr. 2-8x6-8 & trim 

4 1.8. door fr. 2-6x6-8 & trim 


BED ROOM 


1.8. door fr. 4-0x6-8 & trim 
1.8. door fr. 3-4x6-8 & trim 

1.S. door fr. 1-6x6-8 & trim 

1. S. door fr. 2-4x6-8 & trim 
1.8. door fr. {-2xi-4 & trim | side 
door 2-10x6-8 1% elv. DS 

door 2-8x6-8 134 elv. DS 

doors 2-8x6-8 1% 

4 doors 2-6x6-8 1% 

| door 1-6x6-8 134 

2 doors 2-4x6-8 1% 

_! pr. doors 4-0x6-8 1% 


! 

! 
! 
2 
! 
1 
I 

4 


LIVING FOOM 


= ee 





| pr. doors 3-4x6-8 1% 

| door 1-2xi-4 7% 1 pan. 

| batten door 3-0x6-6 

{ batten door 2-6x6-6 

| batten door 2-6x2-0 

5 sash 3 It. 10xi2 1% SS 

21 windows 8 It. 10x12 1% DS 
2 windows 8 Its. 9x9 1% DS 

1 window 8 It. 10x9 1% DS 

| window 8 It. 8x10 1% DS 
4 sash 6 It. 7x10 1% DS 

2 sash 4 It. 8x8 1% SS 

124 lin. ft. ceiling & picture mid. det. 
82 lin. ft. Yox3 wainscot cap 
380 lin. ft. base and shoe det. 
16 lin, ft. 12-in. shelving 

24 lin. ft. 18-in. shelving 

12 lim ft. 24-in. shelving 

78 lim ft. 2-in. cleat 

34 lin. ft. 4-In. hook strip 

16 lin. ft. clothes rod 

6 rosettes 

| stairway; | basement stairway 
1 medicine cab. 12x18 mirror 

| ironing board; | mantel 

| kitehen cupboard det. 

| breakfast room set det. 


HARDWARE 


450 Ibs. nails; 25 sets wts. & cord 
1 front door, | rear door lock set 

| D.A. door floor hinge & plate 

12 1.8. door lock sets 

6 pr. 3x3 butts; 3 pr. 4x4 butts 

12 pr. 32x32 butts; 2 pr. 2x2 butts 
9 pr. butterfly hinges chrome plated 
7 cupboard turns chrome plated 

2 elbow catches chrome plated 

25 sash locks and pulls 

10 drawer pulls 

1 C. 1. coal door & frame 

2 C. 1. cleanout doors 

{ C. 1. ash dump, fireplace 

76 lin. ft. 4x5 gal. Iron gutter. 

60 lin. ft. 3/2-in. down spout 


PLUMBING 


| bath tub 5-ft. built-in type 
2 closets, | lavatory 
| kitchen sink, { laundry tub, double 


BY OWNER 
Heating plant, elec. fix. & paint 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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“In True Texas Fashion” 


Under the heading “In True Texas 
Fashion,” the July issue of Bible Society 
Record contains an article written by 
George William Brown, one of the gen- 
eral secretaries of the American Bible 
Society, that should be of interest to 
every reader of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and especially to those who know, 

personally or by 
reputation, the out- 
standing Texas lum- 
berman who is the 
subject of the story, 
J. M. Rockwell, of 
Houston, head of 





J. M. ROCKWELL, 
Houston, Tex.; 
Distributes Bibles 
Through Yard 
Managers 





Rockwell Bros. & 

Co., operators of a 

line of retail lumber 

and building mate- 

rial yards in the 

Southwest. In this 
article, Dr. Brown said: 


That they do things in a big way in Texas 
can not be wholly due to the large perspective 
which comes from living in a big State. 
hearts must have something to do with it too. 
At least, it would seem so from the big-hearted 
way in which a lumberman in Houston recently 
put hundreds of Bibles and thousands of Scrip- 
ture portions into the homes of twenty-five 
Texas towns. 

“Jim” Rockwell—for he won't let you call 
him James or Mister—felt that it would be a 

‘fine bit of service if the local managers of the 
lumberyards operated by his company were to 
collaborate with him in getting the Scriptures 
more widely distributed in the towns in which 
his company does business. “You see, Doctor,” 
he said to the writer when the latter was re- 
cently in Houston, “there are days when there 
must be more to business than buying and sell. 
ing. We are passing through a period when 
we business men hardly know what a day will 
bring forth. Life needs something in it be- 
sides the purely physical. I figure out that my 
yard managers will be helping to stabilize so- 
ciety if they help to multiply the Word of God 
in the towns where they are located; and,” he 
added somewhat whimsically, “it won’t hurt 
them a bit to be missionaries for a little while.” 

This was the philosophy which underlay Jim 
Rockwell’s order for more than 2,000 ° Bibles 
and 15,000 portions, and Jim Rockwell has his 
own philosophy on the principles of Scripture 
distribution. Having ordered the Scriptures, 
he sent definite instructions to the yard mana- 
gers on how they should go about placing the 
Bibles and portions. Here are some of the 
directions which each manager received : 

Use your own discretion as to how you 
distribute and to whom you distribute Bibles 
and portions. 

We are especially anxious, however, to get 
them into the hands of people who need 
them and who will appreciate and read them. 
Should you decide to give any of them to 
churches and Sunday Schools, it probably 
Would be well to do so with the agree- 
ment that they immediately will purchase 
the same number of like quality. 

Require no contribution from anyone, and 
accept no more than one dollar from any 
individual financially able to make a con- 


Big | 


tribution. Give the contributions, if any, to 
the churches or organizations which may as- 
sist you in the distributing. 

We hope you will derive personal satisfac- 
tion from doing this work. 


Texas is a big state. It is as far 
across it as from New York City to 
Chicago. There are lots of people in that 
vast area who do not have a Bible, but 
Jim Rockwell has the satisfaction of 
knowing that in Texas there are now 
fewer homes without the Scriptures than 
there were a few months ago. 
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"Magic Ring" Brings New Busi- 
ness to West Coast 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 6.—A “magic ring” is 
bringing new business to the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest from the field of heavy 
construction, according to the Portland office of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. This 
magic metal ring connector is used in the bolted 
joints of heavy timbers, adding tremendously 
to their ability to resist strains and stresses. 
“Timber engineers have developed many designs 
that require the use of timbers from Oregon 
and Washington,” the statement said. “Their 
designs range from a barn rafter truss, created 
by lowa agricultural engineers, to trusses 130 
feet and longer for the roofs of hangars, gar- 
ages, gymnasiums and similar buildings which 
require great floor space.” 


DENSITY 


Density in logs is Nature's part of the job. Growth conditions, 
soil and sunlight made certain trees stronger, sturdier, finer. 


Our job takes up from there. 


Making these logs into dimen- 


sion, timber and lumber which should be stronger, straighter, 
better—that is a job we have been doing over a long period, 


and doing it better each year. 


Remember that when you order dimension or timbers. 


“‘A Wood for Every Purpose” 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


KiRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


KIRBY BLDG. * 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
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Window Conditioning 


Campaign Forecasts 
Upturn in Business 


This is significant in view of the 
fact that until recently the public has thought 
of insulation chiefly in terms of wall and attic 
insulation; and little thought has been given 
to the window, one of the spots where insulation 


A decided increase in sales of storm sash 
and prefabricated types of double-glazed sash, 
with resultant upping of business for lumber 
dealers and sash and door manufacturers, is 
expected to result from an extensive adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign designed to 
inform the public of the many advantages of 
window conditioning (double-glass insulation). 

Said to involve the largest expenditure ever 
made by a glass manufacturer in the interests 
of his customers, the program is being launched 
with a view to increasing the sale of window 
glass and sash by bringing back into public 
favor a once popular but since neglected home 
comfort feature. 

That feature is window conditioning—the 
oldest and one of the most efficient forms of 
home insulation. It was enjoyed by our fore- 
fathers long before modern wall and roof in- 
sulating materials were available, In those days, 
however, storm windows were applied for pro- 
tection only and little thought was given to 
architectural values. At a result, they were 
bulky and unsightly. Naturally they became 
unpopular as more efficient heating systems 
were developed and as more thought was given 
to exterior appearance. 

But today, with the development of modern 
storm windows and various types of prefabri- 
cated double-glazed sash which harmonize 
architecturally with almost any style of home, 
winter windows are gaining favor from the 
standpoint of appearance. 

Likewise, from the standpoint of comfort 
and economy, double-glazing is capturing the 





spotlight. 


is needed most. 


Now, however, growing interest in window 
conditioning is focusing attention upon double 
glazing as one of the first and most essential 
steps to be taken in insulating the home. 
insulation is 
aroused by an aggressive national campaign 
sponsored by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

The campaign referred to is of an educa- 
tional or informative nature—telling what win- 
dow conditioning is and what it does. Empha- 
sis is being placed upon the ease with which 
insulation is accomplished with 
storm sash and doors, or with any of the 
prefabricated double-glazed 


interest in double-glass 


double-glass 


modern types of 
sash, 


Thus, a new era in home comfort is being 
introduced with a sound, logical story built 
around the most important factor in home in- 
To the active lumber dealer, this 
means selling more sash and more glass; cash- 
ing in on the comfort features and the econ- 


sulation. 


omy of window conditioning. 


It is significant that the success of this plan 


does not depend upon new 
construction—the advantages 
of window conditioning ap- 
plying equally to new homes 
and old. Unlike many home 
construction features; double- 
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Top—Modern types of prefabricated double-glazed sash have an 

extra, or insulating, sheet of glass which is readily removed for cleaning 

or storage. When this piece is in place, a wall of captive air is created 

between the parallel panes which builds a heat barrier of unexcelled 
insulating efficiency. 


Left—Window Conditioning 
complished with storm sash or winter windows which hang from the 
Note how readily 


(double-glass insulation) may be ac- 


same fastenings used to support screens in summer. 
the storm sash "blends" in with its surroundings. 


Below—This chart shows that “window conditioning''—double-glass 
insulation—prevents condensation and fogging of windows when a 
healthful humidity of 40 per cent is maintained indoors until the outside 
temperature reaches nearly 26° F. below zero. In such weather it is 
difficult to maintain 40 percent relative humidity, and condensation 
rarely ever appears on windows in the “window conditioned” home. 


CONDENSATION ON WINDOWS 


INDOOR AIR TEMPERATURE 70°F 
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glass insulation is as readily applied to houses 
already built as to those under construction. 
Therefore, the market is not confined to any 
particular field but embraces an estimated forty- 
one per cent of all American homes now stand- 
ing. 
In addition to the twelve million homes that 
have central heating plants, it is estimated that 
1938 will see the construction of approximately 
190,000 more. In the aggregate, these homes, 
old and new, represent an enormous market 
for double-glass insulation. 

Likewise, there are extensive sales oppor- 
tunities in the new homes field—the market 
including practically every new home in the 
“cold belt.” That is because practically every 
new home being built today has automatic heat 
with some form of winter air conditioning— 
and homes so equipped should have window 
conditioning if the owners are to enjoy the 
benefits of healthful humidification without 
excessive condensation in extreme weather. 
Therefore, every family building a new home 





HOW MUCH FUEL WINDOW 
CONDITIONING SAVES 


Tyler S. Rogers, Technical Advisory Committee 
on Insulation, American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 


These figures show the fuel savings possi- 
ble with window conditioning (double-glass in- 
sulation). 

To calculate savings for any given locality, 
multiply the total number of square feet of 
double-glazed window area by the figures (coal, 
oil or gas) given in the table for the town 
nearest the locality figured. The result will 
be the total amount of fuel saved in a typical 
heating season by window conditioning. 

Figures show the amount of fuel saved for 
each square foot of window area insulated with 
double-glass under average conditions.* 


Mfed. 
Gas** 
per 
a Oilin Coalin 1,000 
City gallons pounds cu. ft. 
Baltimore, Md..... -77-1.26 10.0-16.2 .17-.28 
Boston, Mass...... 1.04-1.69 13.3-21.8 .23-.38 
Buffalo, * ee 1.24-2.02 15.8-25.8 .27-.45 
Chicago, Ill. ......1.12-1.82 14.3-23.4 .25-.41 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .90-1.46 11.5-18.8 .20-.33 
Denver, Colo.......1.08-1.68 13.2-21.5 .23-.38 
Des Moines, Iowa..1.14-1.86 14.6-28.8 .25-.42 
Helena, Mont...... 1.43-2.34 18.4-30.0 .32-.53 
Indianapolis, Ind.. .96-1.57 12.3-20.1 .21-.35 
Kansas City, Mo... .87-1.42 11.2-18.3  .19-.32 
Louisville, Ky..... -79-1.29 10.0-16.5 .17-.29 
Milwaukee, Wis...1.25-2.02 15.7-26.1 .27-.46 
Minneapolis, Minn.1.42-2.381 18.1-29.6 .31-.52 
New York, N. Y.... .92-1.51 11.9-19.4 .20-.34 
Oklahoma City, 
_ CRS oa atee ac 64:5. 5 54- .95 7.5-12.2 .13-.21 
Omaha, Neb........1.09-1.76 18.9-22.6 .24-.40 
Philadelphia, Pa... .82-1.34 10.5-17.1 .18-.30 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... .97-1.59 12.5-20.4 .21-.36 
Portland, Maine....1.26-2.04 16.1-26.2 .28-.46 
Spokane, Wash....1.18-1.85 14.5-23.8 .25-.42 
St. Louis, Mo...... -83-1.36 10.7-17.4 .18-.31 





4 

*Use the smaller figure if your windows 
are weather stripped or tightly fitted. Use 
the larger figure if you are applying storm 
windows over loosely fitted sash or install- 
ing modern double-glazed, weather-stripped 
casements. If you are building a new home 
with improved type sash, use the larger 
figure. Still higher savings are possible 
under more severe weather conditions. 


**For natural gas divide by two. 





is a potential prospect for winter windows or 
prefabricated double-glazed sash. 

_ Almost as important as the size of its market 
is the fact that window conditioning needs no 
new outlets. Sales will be made through lum- 
ber dealers and sash and door houses, and 
installations made by carpenter contractors. 
Costly “missionary” work is not necessary be- 
cause the forces that are co-operating in put- 
ting across the window conditioning story have 
only to sell a new idea based on an old and 
accepted theory. 

_Tests by Professor G. L. Larson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, show that window 
conditioning cuts fuel bills from 20 to 30 per- 
cent in homes where no other form of insula- 
tion is used, and up to 55 percent in houses 
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THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS WITH SINGLE- 
GLAZED WINDOWS 


Warm 
Moist Air 
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Chilled Air 
Cold outside air chills the glass to nearly its own 


temperature. . . . On the inside, warm humid air 
is chilled in contact with this cold glass, moisture 
condenses as fog, obliterating the view and runs 
down glass to sill and wall beneath. . . . The 
chilled air drops to the floor causing drafts. 


using good wall and ceiling insulation in com- 
bination with double-glazing. 

These fuel savings make it possible to keep 
houses warm and comfortable with smaller, 
less expensive and more economical heating 
plants. Costly, oversize units are no longer 
necessary, since the size of the heating plant 
can be more accurately matched to the re- 
quired load. 

Typical examples of how much fuel window 
conditioning saves are shown in a table pre- 
pared by Tyler S. Rogers, Technical Advisory 
Committee on Insulation, American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

In Boston, for example, in a residence having 
500 square feet of glass area, calculations 
based on Mr. Rogers’ figures show that each 
square foot of double glazing saves from 1.04 
to 1.69 gallons of oil per heating season— 
making a total of from 720 to 845 gallons saved 
annually by the 500 square feet of double 
glazed window area. 

In the same house, coal savings per square 
foot of double glazing would vary from 13.3 
to 21.8 pounds per heating season, or from 
6,650 to 10,900 pounds for the total square feet 
of double-glazed window area—and gas sav- 
ings would vary from 115,000 to 190,000 cubic 
feet of manufactured gas. 

Mr. Rogers’ table also shows possible sav- 
ings per square foot of double glazing, per 
heating season, in a number of other localities. 

The lower initial cost and reduced fuel 
expense in a window conditioned home will 
be an influencing factor in the sale of auto- 
matic heating equipment where price is an 
important consideration. As a result, every 
live heating contractor will quickly see the 
advantages of supporting the window condi- 
tioning drive. 

The general set-up of the campaign is such 
that co-operation among heating contractors, 
lumber dealers, and sash and door men has 
been made easier—it having been proved that 
working together means more sales and more 
profits for all: concerned. 

A point that is being stressed in the adver- 
tising supporting the campaign is the fact that 
funds for window conditioning installations are 
available under FHA with no down payment 
—and that a double-glazing job can pay for 
itself in less than two heating seasons, These 
important consumer advantages, which are em- 
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THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS WITH 
"WINDOW CONDITIONING" 


Warm 
Moist Air 









Wall * 
of 
Captive 
Air 











Slightly Cooler Morst Air 


Though the temperature outdoors remains at zero 
and indoor temperature 70° F. and_ relative 
humidity 40%, the insulating wall of captive air 
between the two sheets of glass keeps the inner 
window glass nearer room temperature, thus pre- 
venting condensation and fogging. 


phasized in connection with the phrase, “See 
Your Lumber Dealer,” will, it is felt, result 
beneficially throughout the retail lumber and 
millwork industry. 


Qualities of Western Red Ce- 
dar Praised by Famous 
Boat Builder 


Seattle, WasH., Aug. 6.—The story of a 
master craftsman in the art of creating racing 
shells and his achievement of world fame, by 
a combination of his own ability and the use 
of western red cedar as a material, is a feature 
of the June 25 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. The master craftsman is George Pocock, 
of Seattle, whose shells are used by racing 
oarsmen from Hudson’s Bay to the River 
Platte, from Cambridge, Mass., west to Cal- 
cutta, and on to Cambridge, England. The 
writer of the story is Clarence Dirks, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer reporter. The article covers 
about four pages of the Post. As paid adver- 
tising, this much space would cost around 
$32,000, but it is not advertising; it is gratui- 
tous publicity for Western red cedar. As an 
authority on advertising once said, “Post pub- 
licity is priceless’—-which means it can not be 
bought, either with money or by influence. 

A statement by George Pocock, master 
craftsman, based on his years of experience 
in use of various woods, and his matchless suc- 
cess with Western red cedar, is quoted in the 
article: “Western red cedar grows to gigantic 
proportions. It is a native of Washington. 
Huge sheets of lumber can be cut with the 
grain. Not only the size makes its suitable for 
shell construction but also its physical quali- 
ties. Light and strong, it never rots. It is the 
wood eternal. And after seasoning, Western 
red cedar becomes practically inert. It does not 
swell or shrink in varying extremes of tem- 
perature.” The Post prints it simply and only 
because Western red cedar is an essential part 
of George Pocock’s own success story. 








TOWER OF THE SUN, 400-foot high, on Treas- 
ure Island will ring with the celestial music of 
44 great carillon bells during the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition. 
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Washington Speeds Spending 
--Chain Store Tax Proposed 


Wasuincton, D. C. Auc. 10—The Public 
Works Administration continues to step on the 
accelerator in the effort to get approved proj- 
ects under way and dirt flying under the new 
program. While cash has not yet begun to flow 
in large volume, more than 4,000 projects have 
been approved, calling for well over a billion 
dollars. It is now largely up to local communi- 
ties to get their non-Federal projects into actual 
construction, and for Federal departments and 
agencies for whom allotments have been ap- 
proved to do likewise. 

Administrator Ickes and his associates have 
acted with commendable speed. They realize, 
of course, that some time is required to get 
work going on important projects. State laws 
and local ordinances governing such matters 
must be complied with. However, reports reach- 
ing PWA are quite encouraging. All hands 
seem to be putting all the speed behind approved 
projects that their particular limitations permit. 
The U. S. Housing Authority is doing all it 
can to stimulate the creation of local housing 
authorities, so municipalities may qualify for a 
slice of the $800,000,000 slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing money generously provided by 
the Congress. 


Works for Tax on Interstate Chain Stores 


Representative Wright Patman (D-Tex) while 
sojourning back home has released here a state- 
ment calling upon all members of the House to 
get on his bandwagon and become co-sponsors 
of the bill to levy a Federal tax on interstate 
chain stores. Mr. Patman discussed this pro- 
posed measure extensively during the annual 
meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held here in May. In his recent 
statement he predicts passage of the legislation 
at the next session, and invites all House mem- 
bers to line up in its support. That a determined 
fight will be made to put through a chain store 
tax is certain. Whether Mr. Patman is over- 
optimistic in predicting such a law next year, 
may be open to some question. Due allowance 
must be made for enthusiasm of the original 
congressional sponsor, who aleady has corralled 
very considerable support among members. As 
Mr. Patman told the retail lumber dealers, the 
bill no longer is the Patman bill, since it has 

en rewritten several different times. How- 
ever, it will be introduced as H. R. No. 1 in the 
76th Congress and start through the mill again. 


To Salvage Recently Damaged O. and C. 
Timber 


The disastrous forest fire in the Far West 
have not overlooked the 2,500,000 acres of re- 
vested Oregon and California grant lands now 
being administered by the Department of the 
Interior on a sustained-yield basis. The depart- 
ment announces that to date forest fires have 
consumed more than 265,000,000 board feet of 
timber, valued at $400,000, on 15,000 acres of 
these lands. Steps have been taken for prompt 
timber salvage and early reforestation of the 
burned-over areas. 

At the same time the department announced 
that continued utilization of years of experience 
in the administration of these lands was assured 
with the designation of Ernest P. Rands, for 
nearly eighteen years district cadastral engineer 
at Portland, Ore., to be technical adviser, and 





“The dealer should be the center 
for building information and serv- 
ice; the time is ripe for him to 
offer in some form or other a 
finished and in a sense a packaged 
house.”—George W. Dulany, Jr. 


the granting of a one-year extension of his gov- 
ernment service, originally scheduled to termi- 
nate upon his reaching the retirement age of 
70 years on July 31. For many years Mr. Rands 
has been in immediate charge of the administra- 
tion of these lands, in addition to his work as 
district cadastral engineer. 


Oriental Situation Makes British 
Outlet Important 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Aug. 9.—A Japanese im- 
port control decree of June 23, affecting produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption and imposing 
drastic national economy, including the re- 
stricted use of lumber, accentuates the need of 
tariff parity for American lumber with the 
British Empire, said the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association today. This im- 
port control law will be relaxed to allow en- 
trance of raw materials intended to become 
exportable manufactures. The Japanese plan, 
while it means more pressure to buy logs from 
both British Columbia and our West Coast for 
the manufacture of such products as export 
plywood and rayon, likewise means a drop in 
the buying of-lumber as such. Reduced Pacific 
Coast lumber exports always mean intensified 
competition of Douglas fir and hemlock, with 
southern pine, western pine and eastern spruce 
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in the domestic markets. These domestic mar- 
kets are inadequate to absorb the domestic 
lumber production. 


Imports from Canada 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Under the 
quota provisions of the Canadian trade agree- 
ment, imports of Douglas fir and hemlock 
sawed timber and lumber from Canada during 
the period Jan. 1 to July 30 of this year aggre- 
gated 91,357,313 board feet, or 36.5 percent of 
the quota. 

For July, imports of red cedar shingles from 
Canada totalled 368,588 squares. The commis- 
sioner of customs has not yet announced the 
quantity of shingles allowable under quota for 
the last six months of this year. 


Bank Offers Class 3 Loans 
Under Title | 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Aug. 10.—Frank Car- 
nahan, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is passing along to all 
divisions of his organization information re- 
ceived from the North Memphis Branch of the 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust Co, 
announcing it is in position to make Title |, 
Class 3 loans, providing dealers assure it of 
all their Title I business. This bank advises 
Mr. Carnahan that it is now operating in 28 
States in making Title I loans, having created 
a special department that is going after the 
business. 

In part Mr. Carnahan says: “Many of your 
members may desire this connection if their 
local financing institutions have not been 
making this type of loan—and I have received 
reports to this effect.” 


Argentine Market Is Restricted 


by Exchange 


Argentina Reduces Imports to 
Compensate Smaller Exports 


Mosire, Ava., Aug. 8.—Exporters of lumber 
to Argentina should check through their agen- 
cies to determine whether permits have been 
secured for orders now on file and to be shipped 
in the near future, according to advice issued 
clients of the Merchants National Bank, in which 
the exchange situation is discussed. In a com- 
munication sent lumber interests in its territory, 
M. G. Draughon, of the bank’s foreign depart- 
ment, says: 

As you already Know, under the Argentine 
exchange control, permits to import are 
granted, under which the importers can 
qualify to purchase official exchange at a 
rate considerably better than they can pur- 
chase free exchange in the market. Due to 
the fact that for 1938 so far, imports of 
American goods into Argentina have been 
over twice the amount of exports from Ar- 
gentina to the United States, the Govern- 
ment has the last several months been in- 
creasingly disinclined to approve applica- 
tions for exchange permits covering the im- 
portation of products from the United States. 

It has recently been rumored that the Gov- 
ernment has issued a blanket suspension of 
all exchange permits. Our investigations 
lead us to believe that the Government has 
not fixed any definite policy, but that the 
present drastic reduction in permits granted 
is due to the lack of exchange because of 
reduced imports. We are informed that if 
the situation improves, as hoped for in the 
near future, permits will be granted as for- 
merly. 

Lumber, for instance, is a commodity 
which, during the last several years the 
exchange control has been in effect, has been 
imported under permit without much diffi- 
culty on the part of importers. It is our 
understanding that within the last ten days 
(preceding Aug. 1) lumber permits have been 


Control Rules 


refused for the first time since the control 
has been in operation. 

It is our understanding that strong rep- 
resentations are being made to the Argen- 
tine Government by foreign trade parties 
within the United States and by the Ameri- 
can Government itself against the apparent 
discrimination against American goods. We 
have considerable doubt that these repre- 
sentations will have any immediate effect, 
because of the present Argentine export sit- 
uation, and particularly because of the fact 
that the exchange control in that country at- 
tempts to grant permits for imports com- 
ing from countries which take Argentina's 
exports in as nearly a compensating degree 
as possible. 

For the time being, we think it unlikely 
any Argentine business can be hoped for. 
Our informants in the Argentine, however, 
are hopeful that within the next 60 to 90 
days the export situation in the Argentine 
will be improved and make possible a re- 
laxed attitude toward imports on the part 
of the Argentine Government. We should be 
glad to have you keep in touch with us 
concerning further developments. 





Continuance of U. S. Lumber 
Trade Threatened 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 6.—Recent 
stringent exchange regulations imposed by the 
Argentine Exchange Control Commission faced 
Pacific Coast lumber exporters with a dearth 
of business to that country. 

The regulations are said to be a result of 
the recent failure of the United States-Argen- 
tine conferees to agree on reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Cable advises received here Aug. 2, report 
that the commission canceled all permits at the 
“official rate” on lumber from the United States 
and other countries not parties to special trade 
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treaties with Argentina. This means that lum- 
ber purchases will have to be paid with ex- 
change bought through the commission at ap- 
proximately 20 percent higher than in the open 
market. 

Unless the State Department can bring suf- 
ficient pressure to cause the southern republic 
to change or modify this new policy, it is be- 
lieved that the lumber movement from the 
Pacific Coast to Argentina will be paralyzed, 


and that Brazil and the Scandinavian countries 
will get the Argentine lumber business. 

As an indication of what the loss would mean 
to western lumbermen, it is pointed out that, 
in the first seven months of this year, 11 mil- 
lion feet of lumber has been moved from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to the Argentine. 

It is also believed that the lumber restric- 
tion would lead to similar steps against Ameri- 
can dried fruits and other commodities. 


Exit the Era of “A Desk, a Phone, and a 
Few Dusty Samples” 


[Continued from Front Page] 


a “one stop builders’ service” and handles all 
building materials necessary to “build and com- 
plete the job.” 

The plans were developed by the owners over 
a period of several years’ careful study, the 
basic idea being to provide for the most efficient 
handling of customers and merchandising of 
building materials, just as a drug store or a 
department store shows its goods to customers, 
to create desire and produce sales. Every floor, 
wall, and ceiling has a different material treat- 
ment to display to the customer. The company 
is dealer and distributor for Johns-Manville, 
Masonite, Marietta paints, Sisalkraft, and other 
standard materials. These products are used, 
therefore, in combination with wood finish 
throughout. 

The outside of the warehouse is of Johns- 
Manville Flexboard, an asbestos material. The 
outside of the office building is ten-inch siding. 
Architecture is the modern horizontal and per- 
pendicular style. The warehouse and office are 
50 by 160 feet. The office building is divided 
into five office rooms and one large display 
room. The office rooms are: A customer-sales- 
man room, with red oak floor, hardboard and 
random planking walls, and fiber board tile 
ceiling; a treasurer’s room, with quarter-sawed 
oak flooring, green and buff Flexboard walls, 
and fiber board tile ceiling; a bookkeeping room 
with select grade oak floor, Masonite brown 
walls, and Masonite white ceiling tile. This 
room opens over a large counter into the dis- 
play room, giving customers ready access to the 
accounting department and management. A 
plant manager’s room has clear plain oak floor- 
ing. North Carolina knotty pine vertical panel- 
ing, and brown Masonite ceiling with design. 
A drafting and estimating room has rift pine 
flooring, horizontal knotty pine paneling, and 
Masonite ceiling. 

The display room has an asphalt tile floor, 
hardboard wainscot with fiber planking above, 
and tile fiber board ceiling. Each of the four 
walls of the display room is devoted to one 
phase of materials. One side is devoted to 
showing all types of asphalt and asbestos sid- 
ings and shingles, fiber boards, insulation, and 
other materials, which are displayed on panels 
that swing out from recesses in the wall. An- 
other wall has a dozen or more exterior and in- 
terior doors of different styles finished in paints 
and stains for customer selection. Still another 
wall has a large number of recessed wood panels, 
with various combinations of ceiling and wall 
treatment in flat paints and enamels, so that a 
feminine customer may choose the paint color 
combinations that best please her. 

A fourth wall carries swinging recessed panels 
displaying all kinds of wood ceiling, siding, and 
flooring, as well as different styles of interior 
trim and mouldings. Finish hardware is dis- 
played nearby, showing the latest designs of 
door knobs, cabinet hardware, and front door 
Sets, 

The building is thoroughly insulated with 
rock wool, and heated with an oil burning air 
turnace, automatic in operation. The outside of 
the buildings is landscaped with evergreen 
shrubbery and rose bushes. There is ample 
parking space around the grounds. 

The company has found that its idea of mer- 
chandising building materials by displaying them 


against an attractive background is sound. The 
display room and offices are constantly visited 
by architects and contractors with their clients; 
and women, especially, find the display of mate- 
rials a great help in making selections to their 
satisfaction. Special materials are often shipped 
to distant parts of the State—after having been 
seen and admired in the display room. It is a 
long step forward from the era of a desk, a 


telephone, and few dusty samples scattered 
around. 
The West Durham Lumber Co. was in- 


corporated in 1923, and was operated not very 
successfully for several years. A. L. Caldwelt 
and R. N. Barringer, who had been associated 
in business as employees with a Greensboro 
company, looking for an opportunity to engage 
in the building material trade, bought from the 
holders of all of the capital stock and took over 
management and ownership of the company June 
1, 1935. At that time it had one frame shop build- 
ing, housing a universal woodworking machine, 
a planer, and a moulder, employed five or six 
men, and operated one truck intermittently. At 
present, it operates a completely equipped wood- 
working plant, dry kilns, and warehouses cov- 
ering approximately three acres within the city 
limits of Durham, and gives employment to 
more than forty persons. 

Stock is carried to build and complete a job, 
a “one-stop service” where the contractor or 
owner may buy the complete bill of materials. 
Lumber, millwork, roofing, rough and finish 
hardware, metal mouldings, hardboards, decora- 
tive wall boards and ceiling tiles, insulation, 
plaster boards, lime, plaster, cement, and many 
other items, are carried, many of them in a wide 
variety of styles and colors to give the pur- 
chaser a large selection to choose from. Under 
a separate corporation (the Durham Coal Co.) 
coal is sold, which furnishes trucks and yard 
men something to do in bad weather periods 
when delivery of building materials is at its 
lowest ebb. 

Volume of sales has been very satisfactory 
the past six months, running approximately 30 
percent ahead of the same period of 1937, a 
trend quite contrary to the general industry. 
The better volume is due in part to geographical 
location, and in part to better and more aggres- 
sive merchandising of materials. Margins of 
profit have been lower. 

The ever increasing load of tax accounting 
and tax payments is, of course, a seriously 
handicapping factor in business, absorbing far 
too much of the time and initiative of manage- 
ment, which should go into more efficient selling 
and operating. 

The average North Carolina corporation has 
some forty reports to compile, or suffer “fines, 
imprisonment, et cetera.” The Federal Govern- 
ment calls for one capital stock, one income, 
five social security, and one Census Bureau re- 
ports, and all except the last must be accom- 
panied by checks. The State Government calls 
for twelve sales tax, sixteen unemployment, one 
franchise, one intangible property tax report, 
and city and county one real and personal 
property tax report, all accompanied by checks. 
Next year the Federal sales tax doubtless will 
be piled on, unless the voters fight against the 
ever increasing confiscation of property and in- 
come by and for the politicians, in the name of 
Government. 
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4 FAMOUS FLOORINGS 
Pine ¢ Oak « Maple « Gum 


Lightsey End-Matched Flooring well deserves 
its quality reputation. It’s selected wood, 
seasoned with greatest care, manufactured 
with precise accuracy, on modern machines, 
by skilled flooring men. Order Lightsey 
Flooring in Mixed Cars with other N.C. Pine 

and Hardwood items. Kiln - dried 

and Air-dried Roofers. Write today. 


Let us fill an order for you. 


LIGHTSEY BROTHERS 


MILEY, SO. CAROLINA 











THE 


Hendrix 
Mill & 


Lumber 
Company 


Band Mills 
Yards, Kiln 
and Planing Mill 


Estill; S.C. 


Red and Sap 


GUM 


Tupelo, 
Black Gum, 
Oak, Ash, 
Cottonwood, 
Elm, Maple, 
Sycamore, 


CYPRESS 





CARR 
Lumber Company, 
Manufacturers of 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARD WOODS 


Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 
nut, etc. 

Pisgah Forest, N.C. 
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In 1730 a settler built his house 
upon the edge of a pine-fringed 
beach, at a spot on the Maine 
coast about a hundred miles north 
of the Massachusetts Bay settle- 
ment. From his front door he 
could see an unbroken expanse of 
pure white sand, sloping down 
from the forest to vanish beneath 
the rolling combers of the Atlantic. 
Eighteen miles long, in the shape 
of a huge crescent with two 
thickly wooded points stretching 
out into the sea, it was a wonder- 
ful front yard for the solitary 
house of the pioneer. The solitude 
had one drawback, however, for 
the settler and his family were 
forced to flee for protection to the 
larger settlements during the In- 
dian Wars, leaving the house to 
its fate. As soon as the turbulent 
years had passed, they returned to 
their chosen home. They found 
the house still standing. Its sturdy 
wooden walls and roof had with- 
stood the ravages of time and 
weather, and the depredations of 
raiding savages had left the build- 
ing practically unharmed. The 
colonists renovated it, reoccupied 
it, and their descendants have lived 
there ever since. 

A hundred years later this 
beauty-spot still lay undiscovered 
by the majority of New England- 
ers. Only two other houses had 
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been erected beside the Old 
Staples Cottage, as it had come to 
be called, and from the windows 
of these three dwellings the mag- 


stopped at the brow of the hill 
near the cottage to admire the 
view. The restless surge of the 
waves against the shore before 











The old Staples Inn, built in 1730, and still in use 


nificent expanse of snow-white 
sand which is Old Orchard Beach 
could be seen as far as the eye 
could reach. 

More years passed until, gne 
summer day, a party of travelers, 
driving from Maine to Boston, 


them, and the sighing of the wind 
through the fragrant pines behind 
them, captivated them. They per- 
suaded the owner of the cottage 
to provide them with room and 
board, and, postponing their trip, 
became the first summer visitors at 
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THE OLD STAPLES INN” 


Old Orchard Beach. They re- 
turned the next year with some 
friends, and each succeeding year 
saw the number of visitors increas- 
ing. For a long time the Staples 
family accommodated them all in 
their cottage, and many famous 
men were sheltered within the 
walls of the old pioneer’s simple 
dwelling. 

Unlike many other old houses, 
this one has had a turbulent his- 
tory. It has not been permitted 
to stand quietly in the sunshine 
and grow mellow with age; it has 
borne the hard knocks of two cen- 
turies of summers; it is still in 
active use as a hotel, in spite of 
the hundreds of other hostelries 
and boarding-houses that have 
sprung up around it until it has 
been shut off from the splendid 
vista of the sea it once enjoyed. 
And, despite the many cleanings 
and furbishings the quaint, low- 
posted rooms have undergone to 
keep them in good repair, much 
of the original wooden paneling 
still remains. 

The cottage which the settler 
erected with such painstaking care, 
from wood hewn from the trees 
that fringed the beach, is still able 
to hold its own, after more than 
two hundred years of service, 
among the modern buildings of a 
large and progressive community. 








lumber. 


HARDWOOD SALES: 
Southern Pine-Peavy-Moore Hardwood Sales 


Agency. Texarkana, Texas. 


When you're needing Pine and Hardwoods, remem- 
ber the name of Peavy. It stands for topmost qual- 
ity in lumber products. Our modern mills, with 
newest type precision machines, are manned by 
experts in up-to-date manufacturing. We can sup- 
ply you with practically everything in the line of 
Mixed Car Service. Tell us your needs. 


oF 
MANUFACTURERS 


ELLOW PINE 


THERN Y ps 
SONUTHERN HARDWOO° 


OAK FLOORING 








> + 


Fed a sf 


soft, light. easy-working, 
Complete assortments—White 
Stock, Pattern Lumber, 


vorthem WHITE PIN 


Canadian White Spruce -- Norway Pine 


The Rainy Lake Lumber Co. Ltd. offers 
you the good old Northern White Pine— 
long-lasting. 
Pine Shed 
Flask Lumber, 
Finish, Lath, Boxing. Crating. All stock 


SALES OFFICE: 1304 Conway Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 


Northern Pine LATH 
A SPECIALTY 


factured. Let us 
White Spruce. 


us today. 


thoroughly water-cured and well-manu- 
know your needs in 
White Pine, Norway Pine and Canadian 
Your inquiries and orders 
will receive most careful attention. Write 












fogs» the Rainy Lake Lumber Co. wa 


MIXED CAR 
SHIPMENTS 


Containing 
both a mix- 
ture of items 
and a mixture 
of woods. 
Write for in- 
formation. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











A Road, a Rose 


A little rose, a little road, and neither very much, 

And yet the little that we need to keep in tune and touch, 
In tune with God, in touch with man, to realize the worth 
Of all the goodness in the skies and goodness on the earth. 


A little road, a little rose, I saw them both today, 

And earth was very, very near, and heaven not far away. 

With these a man will save his soul and somehow will come through, 
For that is what a little rose, a little road, can do. 


Between Trains 


A short time before his death the Lumber- 
man Poet made one of his rapid trips through 
Texas, speaking at various men’s and women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce and other gath- 
erings, sometimes making several of these in 
one day and always a different town every 
night. In accordance with his custom he 
jotted down gay little comments on the events 
of the day, and these Texas notes are printed 
here just as they were written down then. 
Many Texas friends will read them with a 
smile and a tear. 


MarSHALL, TEX.—Here is a rich little city 
(not so little, at that, as we managed to get 
ourselves lost in it) right on the eastern edge 
of Texas. The Rotary Club entertained the 
ladies tonight (anyway, let us hope they were 
entertained), but a lot of the fellows stayed 
away, evidently having heard us before. How- 
ever, what we lacked in numbers we made up 
in noise, so a pleasant time was had by all. 


oo > 


Keep your brain clear; you 
can’t buck much wood with a 


dull saw. 
oo & 


Denton, TEX.—This is a city of colleges, the 
Texas State College for Women and the North 
Texas State Teachers’ College. Some 1,500 
teachers turned out to greet us at three great 
meetings at the North Texas convention of the 
State Teachers’ Association. Our fellow-orator 
was an old friend, Cameron Beck, personnel 
director of the New York Stock Exchange, 
who talked personnel and not stock. 


Paris, TEx.—The Chamber of Commerce 
met tonight, but was all sold out by noon. We 
got in bad with one of the citizens by asking 
what the old and the crippled in the South did 
for religion. Nearly all the larger southern 
churches we have seen have a long flight of 
steps leading to the auditorium. At one in an- 
other city, not Paris, we counted 22 steps. If 
you want to go to heaven, when you get to 
church you are almost there. Bill Hinkle, the 
well-known splinter merchant, came all the way 
from Clarksville, Tex., to give us greeting. 


eo? > 


If you feel drawn to the man in 
trouble, then you may know you 
have the right to wear the name 
of Friend. 

oo 

Cuipress, Tex.—The advance sale of tick- 
ets for the annual dinner of the Childress Cham- 
ber of Commerce outgrew every building in 
town, so we had to take it to the municipal 
auditorium. There they swarmed by the hun- 


dreds. This morning $100,000 worth of checks 
appeared at the local postoffice. The public 


thought at first that they were from us, per- 
sonally, but later discovered they were from 
the Government. One citizen remarked to us: 
“We don’t know how much longer you people 
up north can keep sending this money down 
here—we know you can’t do it forever—but 
we would never have got through this year 


without it.” 
eS & 


Politeness is merely laying the 
best side of one’s self to the 


weather. 
oo & 


Houston, TEx.—We certainly felt right at 
home tonight at the annual salesmen’s banquet 
at the Houston Chamber of Commerce, for Tom 
Wier was there to preside and introduce us, 
and J. W. Rockwell near at hand to provide 
protection if needed. With these two lumber- 
men as sponsors, and with exactly 603 salesmen 
and sales executives as listeners, this depart- 
ment done its darnedest, in spite of no sleep, 
and a 200-mile drive to make it. 


Irasca, TeEx.—The Rotary Club’s fund for 
crippled children benefited through a_ public 
lecture to which the town had been invited, and 
to which it came. Leroy Buie engineered the 
whole thing, and he and the Saylers were our 
particular hosts. Leroy is a hardware man 
and the reverend a minister, but it hasn’t hurt 
either of them any, proving that a man can be 
either, or both, and still be entirely human. 
Was glad to see Charlie Gillen, the lumberman, 
among those present. 


oe? ¢ 


The man who admits he was 
down and out was never up. 
oo ¢ 


Bic Sprincs, ‘Tex.—The Kiwanis Club had 
a mighty nice meeting here tonight, or so it 
seemed to us. Some of you damyanks ought to 
come down to Texas some time and see some 
of these towns, and then go back and clean 
your own towns up. Everything looks as bright 
as a brand new dollar, or, as we imagine, any- 
way, a brand new dollar must look. 


We Never Know 


We never know how good a roof 
Until the rain provides the proof, 
We never know how much we own 
Until a little loss is known, 

We never know how dear a friend 
Until the service we attend. 

It’s only when our blessings go, 
Not when they come, we ever know. 


oo ¢ 


Not only are satisfied custom- 
ers the best advertisement, but 
dissatisfied customers are the 
busiest. 
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A Business 
Go- 


a 
ERT | 
| WALLY | 
| Yellow Pine | 


ARISTOCRAT OF 
STRUCTURAL WOODS 


Just as Long Leaf Yellow Pine is 
the best for building houses, so 
it is the best for building trade 
for you. It is beautiful stock, yet 
it has the toughness and strength 
It will 
pay you to recommend Long Leaf 
for substructures and framing — 


that give enduring wear. 


for all work where stress is heavy 
and strain severe. Supplying your 
customer with this kind of lumber 
means prestige and profit for you. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 


| Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 
| We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 
Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 


Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 




















Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











CHANGE YOUR SAWS TO 
THE GENUINE SIMONDS 


B or F tooth. You will cut MORE and better 
lumber, bits last twice as long, never lose a 
bit or shank. Saw back second day 


J. H. MINER SAW MF’G. CO., Meridian, Miss. 
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In Virginias and Carolinas .. .. 


(Continued from Page 27) 

cussion. The principal speaker was an 
outstanding hardwood manufacturer, 
who advised the hardwood producers 
that in order to meet the increased costs 
it will be necessary to increase prices on 
low grades at least $5, and on the upper 
grades at least $10 a thousand above 
present levels. It is generally estimated 
that the new law will add no less than 
$7 a thousand, on the average, to the cost 
of producing lumber. Some concerns in 
North Carolina, whose business to a 
large extent is local or intrastate, have 
decided to confine their efforts entirely 
to that class of trade, and already have 
notified wholesale connections that after 
Oct. 24 they will not ship any lumber 
interstate. Whether this will exempt 
them from the terms of the new law is 
a question that can be answered only 
after the law becomes effective, but it is 
believed that they will be exempt. In 
the meantime, however, plans are being 
made, at the request of the Labor De- 
partment in Washington, to have a State 
law passed by the legislature, which will 
meet in January, similar in its provisions 
to the Federal law. These concerns 
announce that if that is done, they will 
resume their interstate business, for then 
all will be on the same basis. One thing 
is certain—there is going to be a tighten- 
ing up of requirements for efficiency, and 
there probably will be some weeding out 
of inefficient employees that will increase 
the number of unemployed who will have 
to look to the Government for means of 
subsistence, thus increasing the burden 
on the taxpayers. 

Discussing the labor question in gen- 
eral, a vigorous, outspoken North Caro- 
lina lumber manufacturer said he ob- 
jected to the word “worker” as smacking 
too much of Russian influence. In this 
connection he received a request from 
Isador Lubin in Washington for infor- 
mation as to the number of workers 
employed by him. His reply was: “I 
have 120 employees, and d—d few work- 
ers.” By the way, this particular lum- 
berman said he expected to continue to 
provide employment to the pensioners 
and other less efficient employees on his 
payroll, even though they could not earn 
the minimum wage provided. His 
thought is that these men have to be 
provided for, and he doesn’t want to see 
them compelled to go on relief just be- 
cause they can not keep pace with the 
younger and more efficient employees. 


Hobbyist Makes Fancy Gavels 


In Charlotte, N. C., is a deputy sheriff 
of Mecklenburg County whose avocation 
is the making of gavels. When not busy 
with official duties, he spends much of 
his time turning out fancy gavels, and 
then finds pleasure in presenting these 
gavels to people who can use them. At- 
tracted by a story in a recent issue of 


Life that Speaker W. B. Bankhead, of 
the National House of Representatives, 
made a hobby of collecting gavels, this 
deputy sheriff produced one of his 
fanciest efforts and sent the gavel to the 
congressman with a letter in which he 
said: “Enclosed you will find a gavel 
which I made from rare English yew. 
The tree from which this gavel was made 
is one of fourteen English yews in the 
United States. This tree is located on 
the Davidson place here in Mecklenburg 
County, and was brought to this country 
by the father of one of the signers of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the middle of the eighteenth 
century.” The gavel-making deputy is 
a direct descendant of two signers of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, signed May 
20, 1775. 


Sees Only One Observation 
Tower Built of Wood 


During his travels of the past several 
weeks, this editor has seen many observa- 
tion towers, erected and maintained on 
forest. reserves by the United States 
Forest Service, and he has been im- 


Beaver as Ally 


TERREBONNE, QueBec, Aug. 8.—Beavers that 
cut trees to order in broad daylight may be 
seen any time at the Canadian Beaver Restora- 
tion Colony here, 20 miles from Montreal in the 
foothills of the Laurentian Mountains. 

The colony was founded in 1930 by Edouard 
Lavoie, self-styled “Beaver Man,” who is 
hailed as the logical and able successor to 
Canada’s late great Indian naturalist, Grey Owl. 
Lavoie claims to be the first man to succeed 
in raising a number of third generation beavers 
in pens. Joy and pride of the Beaver Man is 
“Jacques Cartier,” first beaver born at the 
colony. Now four years old, he weighs 60 
pounds and can cut a two-inch poplar limb in 
90 seconds. 





At the Canadian Beaver Restoration Colony, Terre- 

bonne, Quebec, pen-bred beaver busy themselves 

day and night cutting down poplar saplings, build- 
ing dams and houses of branches and mud 
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pressed with the startling fact that, of 
the entire number of these towers he has 
seen, only one is constructed of wood. 
This example set by the Forest Service 
would lead one to the conclusion that it 
really believes in forest conservation with 


a vengeance, and that its idea of con- 


servation is to make no use of wood. If 
that is the aim and object of timber con- 
servation, why go to the enormous 
expense and trouble of saving something, 
and at the same time telling the people, 
by example at least, that it should not be 
used. Forest Service officials will admit 
that, with the development of timber 
preservative treatments and metal con- 
nector construction, wood towers are 
practically indestructible, but for some 
reason the Service persists in excluding 
wood from use in the construction of 
these towers, which are being built in 
increasing numbers as the areas of the 
national forests are enlarged. The best 
timber conservation takes the form ot 
intelligent timber utilization, and it seems 
inconsistent, to say the least, that a great 
Government department, devoted to the 
education of the public in forest con- 
servation, should set such a shining 
example of lack of faith in the very thing 
it is preaching. A. L. F. 


in Conservation 


There are 30 beavers at the colony and they 
carry on their general building activities in 
broad daylight without paying the slightest 
heed to the people who are fascinated by their 
continued display of industry. 

Bark, twigs, and leaves of the poplar tree 
in summer, are the beaver’s staff of life. Right 
now they are also fed a variety of greens, such 
as dandelions and clover. Later they get car- 
rots, and in the fall, apples. 


Lavoie, a French-Canadian, began his experi- 
ments with beavers in 1930, concurrently with 
Grey Owl. His fondest wish is to interest the 
public in placing beavers in areas where they 
will aid in conservation of wild life. For, he 
says, “If the water is conserved, the trees will 
be saved; if the trees are saved, game will 
thrive.” Lavoie’s work is of particular interest 
to Americans at this time because of the recent 
proposal to “plant” beavers along Idaho streams 
to aid soil erosion and conservation work. 
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Tells Results of Tests of Chem- 
ical Seasoning 


During the early part of this year, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in collabora- 
tion with the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., carried. on a series of pre- 
liminary tests of chemical seasoning of Doug- 
las fir. This process is more commonly 
spoken of as “salt seasoning,” and has been 
previously experimented with in southern pine. 
W. Karl Loughborough, senior engineer of the 
Madison Laboratory, represented it in making 
these tests; and L. A. Nelson, head of the 
department of grades, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, collaborated in directing 
them. 

Since the conclusion of these tests, the re- 
sults seemed to fully justify further tests, 
which are now being carried on, as were the 
first, at the plant of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview, Wash. 

Mr. Loughborough, in his progress report 
statement, said that “During this period we 
have uncovered some interesting information, 
but, as I see it, we have merely made a start.” 
He further stated, “I am convinced, however, 
that further work is required before chemical 
seasoning can be put into general commercial 
use. 

In general, the conclusion of those who have 
watched the experimental work is that “salt 
seasoning” has much merit in the prevention 
of season checking. But the experiments have 
not demonstrated that this process will ma- 
terially decrease shrinkage. 

The experiments included the use of carbam- 
ide, invert sugar, ammonium sulphate and 
railig, in addition to common salt. 

Common salt produced very good results, 
and is less expensive than the other chemi- 
cals. One of the objections to salt is its 
property of causing corrosion of metal parts 
that it comes in contact with, such as kiln 
pipes, tracks, etc. It is definitely believed that 
the continuation of this research work will 
make it possible to eliminate, to a very large 
degree, the checking which appears in the 
seasoning of large Douglas fir timbers. 

As shown by the tests, smaller pieces can 
be salt seasoned, thereby practically entirely 
eliminating checking i in seasoning, but seasoning 
of the smaller pieces is not of as much im- 
portance as seasoning of the larger timbers, 
and the small pieces do not present such a 
problem. The experiments covered sizes most- 
ly from 2 inch thickness up to 12x12 inch, 
and some larger timbers. 

In some preliminary statements as to re- 
sults of some of the tests run, L. A. Nelson, 


of a West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
saic 


Sodium Chloride (Salt) 


3x12-inch side cuts and boxed heart: After 
soaking in tanks were dried to moisture con- 
tent of 14.4 percent without any checking or 
splitting. 

6x6-inch boxed heart: Developed some check- 
ing, but not serious. Side cut came through 
after drying without checking. 

6x12-inch boxed heart pieces: After drying 
down to 13 percent showed some heavy checks, 
Side cut pieces dried down to 13 percent 
showed no check in most pieces, and a very 
slight check in others. 

12x12-mch side cut: Dried to 14 percent, 
showed some checking, but not serious, which, 
after dressing, practically disappeared. 

12x12-inch boxed heart pieces: Dried to 17 
Percent, eighty days in the kiln, developed 
checks in ten pieces, but these checks were 
only on one side. The other six pieces came 
through in good shape. 

8x16-inch boxed heart: After kiln drying, 
showed very slight checks on the wide face, 
and since coming out of the kiln have not 
opened up any more. 


8x16-inch side cut: After coming out of the 
kiln, showed no check whatever, and since 
then have developed no checks. 

From lumber treated with sodium chloride and 
placed in the kiln at high humidities, brine ran 
off on to the spray pipes, tracks and trucks, 
which were very badly corroded. From this 
it is evident that the worst feature in scason- 
ing with sodium chloride is corrosion, and 
its good features are check prevention and 
low cost. 

An average of about 40 pounds of sodium 
chloride per thousand was deposited in the 
lumber at a cost of 25 cents per thousand for 
the chemical. 


Carbamide 


3x12- and 6x6-inch, both boxed heart and 
side cut: Soaked in this chemical and then 
dried, showed uniformly no checking. This was 
true either when placed directly in kilns where 
temperature and humidity were controlled, or 
when placed in a room where temperatures 
ran from 95 to 120 degrees, and humidities 
of 20 to 30 percent were maintained. 

12x12-inch: After treating in tank were 
piled out and, after being in pile forty days, 
shows no indication of checking. This portion 
of the study is not complete. 


Carbamide-Sugar 


The combination of these two chemicals gave 
uniformly the best results, and followed right 
along with the straight carbamide treatment, 
but will stand harsher treatment as far as 
temperatures and humidities are concerned. 

3x12-, 6x6- and 12x12-inch: Results were 
as for carbamide. 

14x26-inch. We placed two pieces of 14x26 
inch in the solution, and they have now been 
out of the tank about a week. Therefore no 
report can be made as to their general condi- 
tion. 


Ammonium Sulphate 


3x12-inch: No checking in either boxed 
heart or side cut. 
6x6-inch: Side cut showed uniformly no 


checking, but a portion of the boxed heart 
pieces checked. 

12x12-inch: Were treated in tank and then 
piled out, and after forty days show some 
checking, but this study is not complete. 


General 


Lumber soaked in sodium chloride shows 
a dark stain on the outside of the piece which 
will surface out when surfacing. 

Lumber treated with carbamide or carbamide 
and sugar, shows no trace of stain. 

Ammonium sulphate shows no indication of 
stain but a slight tendency to bleach. This 
chemical has high fire resistant possibilities. 


Canadian Production—1936 


MonTreaL, Que., Aug. 8.—Canadian lumber 
production increased 22 percent in value in 
1936, compared with 1935. Value was $80,343,- 
000, compared with $65,905,000. Number of 
mills reporting decreased from 3,698 in 1935, to 
3,638 in 1936, but capital employed increased 
from $75,973,000 to $78,294,000. Number of 
employees rose from 25,727 to 28,760, and the 
salaries and wages paid from $17,711,000 to 
$21,357,000. Cost of materials used advanced 
from $35,927,000 to $43,598,000. Production 
of sawn lumber increased from 2,973,169,000 
feet board measure valued at $47,911,000 in 
1935 to 3,412,151,000 feet, valued at $61,965,000 
in 1936. Shingle production decreased from 
3,258,000 to 3,019,000 squares, and from $7,593,- 
000 to $6,754,000. More than 55 percent of 
gross value of the 1936 output was reported 
from British Columbia. Ontario stood second 
and Quebec third. 
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The Shortleaf Pine 
That Brought Fame 
to Mississippi 














Virgin Mississippi Dense Shortleaf Pine has 
long been the favorite lumber of thousands 
of dealers and builders. This fine quality 
stock has strength and durability that make 
it ideal for structural work. With soft, velvety 
texture, it is easy to work, easy to saw and 
nail, light to handle. The Sallis Lumber Com- 
pany produces this lumber at its best—Yard 
and Shed Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, Cas- 
ing, Base. Shed stock is kiln-dried. Air-dried 


Items Lignasan-treated. We will greatly ap- 
preciate your inquiries and orders. 
Annual Capacity—35,000,000 feet. 
i. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 
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LUMBER [LUMBER CO., Inc.| Tite 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





{YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


tel 
Sell — 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Portable 


Yard and Shed Stock 
EATEN EE 


The farmer has his big corn crop. And now he needs 
these MATTSON Portable Cribs to store the corn and 
keep it safe. Lumber Dealers: Here‘s a great profit- 
earning line to sell. Get into this business now. 
Learn about Mattson Cribs, Silos, Snow Fence, Yard 
and Ornamental Fence. Made of stiff, sturdy pickets, 
securely woven between heavy wire ‘cables. 

WRITE RIGHT NOW FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, 

prices and full information. 


Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., Joliet, Itt. 


Branches throughout the corn belt. 
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Amemcanfiumberman August 13, 1938 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 8.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended July 30, for 30 weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 ar e available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical mills for 
the corresponding period of 1937: 
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Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 38 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Soitwoods: 
ie oe ny wee heed © Hee eee NRT 121 58,185,000 89 73,246,000 108 64,963,000 91 Chi 
“SRR? 5 Re nna 143 160,523,000 69 177,009,000 70 217,939,000 100 | 
eh ve i ois iG catah eee Waka ede a eos 116 142,994,000 sO 136,725,000 90 157,914,000 110 
CU III oc ccc ccc ween ceneeeesdess 13 14,645,000 69 15,590,000 77 16,698,000 102 C 
i sad ne cae nee She heas Ge ewle 10 5,341,000 76 4,713,000 82 4,793,000 84 
I a oa i i'n ai bi ie a oe eee 10 9,770,000 78 5,943,000 100 4,929,000 94 Effec 
Northern Hemlock .|.. 1... .22222 22222221202. 16 3,412,000 64 2,332,000 73 3,169,008 lo Insulati 
Total Softwoods ..............0..ceeeeuees 429 394,870,000 75 415,558,000 2 469,405,000 101 corpora 
Hardwoods: located 
Southern Hardwoods ...............0.e00005 +74 8,518,000 * 11,222,000 ° 13,324,000 ~ The cc 
Northern Hardwoods ....................... 16 934,000 23 2,707,000 56 4,269,000 107 roofing 
<a ace ee abc’ ae Xs — es ciel tin 
Total Hardwoods ..............-seeceeees - 90 9,452,000 13,929,000 SA 17,593,000 it will 
Total Lumber .................----. . 503 404,322,000 429,487,000 . 486,998,000 sentativ 
THIRTY WEEKS poe 
product 
mMIGGe PEGG ..0cc.c-cscccecccccceccccsces 133 $94,228,000 st 937,321,000 89 952,986,000 95 and sp 
ss seg ben whe a ea 8 Ob nee DE EEE D OES 143 2,160,607,000 67 2,352,821,000 69 2,424,626,000 79 facturir 
a cakes or etnies ook’ cewee ses 118 1,399,210,000 68 ,652,608,000 75 1,744,701,000 83 ° 
GROOMS TOO WOSE «2.5 cc ceveccccccvessecees 13 177,991,000 64 200,954,000 70 201,504,000 74 necessit 
BOMENOR CHUUEOS oiic kc cZegcc cc cececcserces y 67,587,000 75 63,202,000 7: 53,150,000 68 of the | 
Ne ow. 9d 6:62 86.6. e eS REEDS CALE OO OMS 10 59,223,000 72 53,309,000 60 52,854,000 66 
Northern Hemlock ..............seeeeeeeees 18 45,590,000 51 35,713,000 58 39,974,000 70 
Total Softwoods .............0.-ceeeeeess 444 “4,804,436,000 70 5,295,928,000 7 5,469,795,000 2 Ma 
Mectbete Mawweets ..-.......cccccececece 82 142,754,000 . 151,482,000 . 162,109,000 . ' 
Northern Hardwoods ...................-.-- 18 84,836,000 so 39,378,000 46 37,403,000 49 Furtl 
100 997 £90 000 a 790. 860.000 aot a tetaaaa, naar aign, | 
100 227,590,000 190,860,000 199,512,000 pa’en, 
fe tee LI as 5,032/026,000 5,486,788,000 5,669,307,000 = 2 
ookle 
tUnits of production. *No report for last year. erm me 
beauty 
ie ; tended 
° plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as S h > S = 
West Coast Review follows: outhern Pine Statistics | "ss 
Aver. for 2 pope 
—e — RIC ; wks. ended Aver. for 31 wks. ended [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] or con 
ASpettel en to AMERICAN eigemmeaneanted Aug 6 Aug. 6. Aug. 7, ‘awans 
_SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 10.—The 151 West Sinstiaenats .. ee + <n a New Organs, La., Aug. 10.—Following is af tained : 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving Shipments 92,609,000 78,871,000 113,155,000 summary of reports from southern pine mills 
production, shipments and orders during the two Orders 101,261,000 81,359,000 102,410,000 k tet ih i : 
weeks ended Aug. 6, reported: or two weeks ended Aug. 6: acto 
Production 167,490,000 Average weekly number of mills, 128 
Shipments 189,115,000 12.9% over production ° vay 3S Total f Emb 
Order: 205,449,000 22.7% over production S otal for Smba 
— ) 22.7% over production Western Pine Summary eects 5 oe 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- Three-year average production*... 61,053,000 manufa 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported as PortLanp, Ore., Aug. 8—The Western Pine Qefual production ............... o7,664.008 Bi View 
follows : Association reports as follows on operation of Orders received ++... ............. 60,250,000 ff features 
Average weekly cut for thirty-one weeks: identical Inland Empire and California mills Number of mills, 180; Units,+ 162 ity and 
se 107,268,000 during the two weeks ended July 30: ‘ith o 
MINE: cccnutv date outinecauacate inane 72,434,000 8 Megs On Aug. 6,1938 BY" ° 
Average cut for two weeks ended Report of an average of 116 mills: I OE os « ogne eds dnewes 73,747,000 and are 
BUG. 6 once crnveccsecceresceres 82,330,000 Total for 2 Weeks Ended _—«—« Unsold stocks .................... 440,955,000 f complet 
A grovp of 151 mills, whose production for July 30, 1938 ~— oo *October, 1934, to October, 1937. out obl 
the two weeks ended Aug. 6 was 167,490,000 Production ...... 142,994,000 179,166, Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
+ lage oy Fs all follows : Shipments ....... 136,725,000 152,595,000 production. 
ite, s- Orders received... 157,914,000 143,509,000 New 
Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders Report of an average of 114 mills: Di 
Pree 81,625,000 81,393,000 109,030,000 July 30, 1938 July 31, 1937 
Domestic Unfilled orders 220,778,000 1 2230037,000 Wood E Estal 
eargo .. 81,915,000 94,773,000 199,546,000 Gross stocks ....1,558, ,06 ‘ ’ ; , 
gare 1,915,000 94,778,000 199,546,000 ood Experts Broadcast from § vaterp: 
Local .... 20,055,000 , YY |e Report of 114 identical mills: the Ra 
: ——rotal for Year. Forest Products Laboratory — ff South 
189,115,000 205,449,000 341,924,000 38 1937 steadily 
: : : - — : Production ...... 1,375,440,000 2,004,401,000 Maprson, Wis., Aug. 8—The Forest Prod- of “Ra 
_A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports ghipments .___ || |1,605,380,000 SIOEMEROOD gts 8 cheeeteee Lene at ai caida a Tee pease 
of production, shipments and orders are com- Orders ......... 1,702,511,000 2,040,628,000 : y was : a fa — 3 
and Home program broadcast by Everett eng 
Mitchell Aug. 5 over a NBC hook-up of more hasemer 
than 90 stations. Acting as guide for M. Salis- § ‘essed 
bury and Josephine Hemphill, federal depart- = 2p 
. ment of agriculture radio staff members, Mitch- and ha: 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks ell interviewed members of the laboratory staff details 
in their own research divisions against a back- ff e obte 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 8.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and ground of whining saws and planers and the Dany. 


two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on July 31: 





hum and rumble of testing machinery. 
Among the nationally known wood authori- 


No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks ties interviewed were C. P. Winslow, laboratory 

Softwoods— Mills 38 1937 1938 1937 director; C. V. Sweet, timber harvesting divi- 
Southern Pine .................. 108 62,175,000 62,227,000 424,248,000 384,497,000 : ‘ef: ; : ine 
West Coast .......... 143 333'475/000 436,943,000 858,072,000 959,868,000 een sec Dr eo" agp ig im sone a 
Western Pine .......... 114 220,778,000 221,917,000 1,558,761,000 1,453,268,000 Naval stores expert, and L. J. Markwardt, act- 
California Redwood. . nha xs ah vetoral 13 27,463,000 49,503,000 286,409,000 371,224,008 ing chief of the timber testing division. From 
outhern Cypress ....... as 10 5,624,000 7,412,000 198,221, ‘ ' iali i t 
Northern Pine .................. 10 '284,000 61068000 168877,000 186,665,000 {fre wood specialists listeners heard of the lates 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 14 7,758,000 3,532,000 87,693,000 67,825,000 developments in larm timber utilization, the ap- 
: - - plication of scientific wood identification im 

Total Softwoods............. 412 664,507,000 787,602,000 3,581,781,000 3,443,911,000 commerce and in criminal investigation, the de- 
Hardwoods— velopment of low-cost plastics from wood, the 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 14 14,964,000 17,751,000 144,548,000 85,526,000 use of southern pines in recent pulping develop- 
Wleering— ments, and development of prefabricated house 


Oak Flooring 


75 61,847,000 


31,774,000 79,171,000 71,540,000 


construction on all-wood basis. 
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August 18, 1988 


Here’s What's 


New-- 


Chicago Company Announces 
Change in Corporate Name 


Effective Aug. 1, the Asbestos, Asphalt & 
Insulation Manufacturing Co. became the new 
corporate name for the Illinois Carey Co., 
located at 2100 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 
The company’s new name will distinguish its 
roofing, siding and rock wool products, while 
it will continue to act as the sole sales repre- 
sentative of The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, 
Ohio, for asbestos and magnesia insulation 
products. Changes in production operations 
and specific additions to the company’s manu- 
facturing facilities, plus changes in sales policy 
necessitated the change in name. The personnel 
of the organization remains unchanged. 


Manufacturer Issues Booklet on 
Window Conditioning 


Furthering its window conditioning cam- 
paign, the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has prepared a profusely illustrated 
booklet explaining window conditioning, mod- 
ern methods employed, fuel savings, added 
beauty and comfort, etc. The booklet, in- 
tended for consumer distribution, bears this 
message on the back cover: “ ‘Window Condi- 
tioning’ can be obtained from lumber dealers 
or contractors.” A copy of the booklet and 
information about its distribution may be ob- 
tained without obligation from the company. 


Factory-Fitted Window Units Offer 
Many New Features 


Embassy factory-fitted window units, styled 
as “America’s Window Beautiful,” by the 
manufacturer, Roach & Musser Co., 668 Grand 
View Ave., Muscatine, Iowa, offer distinctive 
features including appearance, protection, util- 
ity and economy. The units are slender-line 
with oval, clean-easy sticking, weather-sealed 
and are easily installed. A descriptive booklet, 
completely illustrated, may be obtained with- 
out obligation from the company. 


New Product to Keep Basements 
Dry Should Meet with Favor 


Established in 1914 as manufacturers of 
waterproofing and dampproofing compounds, 
the Ranetite Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), 1917 
South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., has forged 
steadily ahead in its research and production 
of “Ranetite” materials. The company’s new 
concrete basement waterproofing is heralded as 
being “tops” in making damp, leaky concrete 
hasements waterproof. It is a chemically pro- 
cessed iron powder which is mixed with water 
and applied like paint. The mixture oxidizes 
and hardens into a steel-like glaze. Complete 
details on this and other Ranetite products may 
he obtained without obligation from the com- 
pany. 


Booklet Tells How to Place Business 
On Cash Basis 


“Capital at Work,” is the title of a booklet 
recently issued by the Commercial Credit Co., 
commercial banker of Baltimore, Md., ex- 
Dlaining the services of the company which 
are available to manufacturers and  whole- 
salers, The booklet tells how a company’s 
business may be put on a cash basis, securing 
the benefits of such operation, by using the 
credit company’s open account financing con- 
faining a new limited loss clause, Details of 
the plan are set forth in question and answer 
orm. The booklet may be obtained without 
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Old in Experience 
Medern in Methods 


MOORE pioneered and developed the Cross-Circulation 
Internal Fan System which has revolutionized the seasoning 


of lumber and other forest products. 


Some of the pre- 


eminent features of this system are: 


1. The Moore continuous fan duct system. 


2. All fans on a single longitudinal shaft. 


3. One motor and drive (turbine or engine can also be used) 
located outside of the kiln drives the entire fan system. 


More than 1,500 Moore Cross-Circulation kilns now in use 
is your assurance that this drying system is a sound invest- 
ment and makes money for the owner. Your old kilns can 
readily be converted to this modern drying system utilizing 
your present buildings and equipment. Write our nearest 
office today . . . there is no obligation. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


MOORE D)Ry KILNS © 


> 


ORY KILNS 


CROSS-CIRCULATION a 





“w he 


INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 





obligation from the main office or from the 
following offices: New York, 100 E. 42nd St.; 
Chicago, 230 S. Clark St.; San Francisco, 310 
Sansome St.; Portland, Ore., 609 Terminal 
Sales Bldg. 





Furniture Sales Stimulated by 


Better Quality at Lower Prices 


Hicu Point, N. C., Aug. 8—A steady vol- 
ume of buying featured the Southern Furniture 
Market, which has just closed its two weeks’ 
midsummer market here. Prospects of in- 
creased prices and improved business this fall 
stimulated buying, with many chain stores plac- 
ing large orders. Buyers, whose inventories 
began to be depleted last fall, attended the 
market in larger numbers than ever before, the 
attendance of more than 2,500 breaking all rec- 
ords—despite unfavorable weather the opening 


week. Manufacturers displayed the finest fur- 
niture ever exhibited in High Point, and prices 
were lower than at any time in history. Fac- 
tories expect to be forced to raise prices this 
fall as a result of the going into effect of the 
wage-hour Act. Exhibitors stated that, in view 
of the general business conditions, buying was 
all that could be expected, and in some cases it 
exceeded expectations. 





A BULLETIN issued by the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, New Orleans, gives data 
on the effects of inequitable taxes on hardwood 
timber practice in the South. The title of 
the report is “Taxation of the Forest Land 
in the Yazoo Delta of the Mississippi.” It 
indicates the ad valorem, levee and drainage 
taxes and recommends changes which will 
help in stopping the rapid depletion in hard- 
wood areas largely due to heavy taxes, some- 
times confiscatory in effect. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—The total value of all building 
construction authorized in San Francisco dur- 
ing July was $1,943,125, compared with $1,- 
670,470 in June, and $3,382,962 in July, 1937. 
The June-July gain for this year totaled 
$272,655. Frame construction, which in June 
had shown a substantial increase over a year 
ago, registered in July an even greater gain 
over its corresponding month last year. Dur- 
ing July, 1938, permits were issued for 182 
frame dwellings, with an estimated cost of 
$866,177, compared with 115 permits in July, 
1937, with an estimated cost of $495,545, rep- 
resenting a gain in estimated cost of $370,- 
632 over July last year. Alteration permits 
for July, 1938, had a total value of $269,627, 
compared with $306,348 for the same month 
last year. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—The Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market continued quiet 
for July, with possibly a little more varied 
inquiry which, however, failed to materialize 
in even an average amount of chartering, ac- 
cording to current report of General Steam- 
ship Corp. Berth Lines, on the whole, re- 
ported somewhat better business, but taking 
it all in all what might be termed, for lack 
of a better word, “summer dullness” pre- 
vailed. During July, 10 vessels were fixed 
for lumber cargo, compared with 20 in June, 
and 11 in July, 1937. All 10 July fixtures were 
from British Columbia ports. Destinations 
were South Africa, Australia, Japan, and the 
Atlantic Coast. Six of the July fixtures were 
completed with grain and/or general cargo. 
Of the vessels chartered for grain, 8 out of 9 
were completed with lumber and general 
cargo. One full cargo was reported as fixed 
for prompt loading in the China-Japan trade 
at an undisclosed rate of freight. The Liners’ 
pegged rates remain at $12.50 on squares, 
$14.50 on bolts, $12 on sleepers and $16.50 
on logs, although liners are permitted to book 
at lower rates as the occasion may warrant, 
by special permission from the Conference. 
Liners’ rates remain in the neighborhood of 
55 shillings to United Kingdom, and 60 shil- 
lings to Continent. No full cargo business 
has been done, exporters preferring to 
move the moderate business available 
in parcel lots. Two or three vessels 
have been fixed for Australia at rates 
ranging between £5000 to £5750 on the 
basis of free in and out, rate dependent 
upon size and type of vessel involved and 
ports of discharge. Liners’ rates remain in 
the neighborhood of $9/$10 per thousand feet 
to the main ports of call. A vessel has been 
reported as fixed for South Africa at an un- 
disclosed lump sum. The intercoastal market 
remains quiet, although liners continue to 
hold their $14 minimum, and rrefer to lay 
up tonnage rather than accept less. One full 
cargo was reported as fixed on the basis of 18 
shillings per 2240 pounds, FIO from British 
Columbia to USNH. This should work out 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $7/$8 per 
thousand feet board measure FIO, or say in 
the neighborhood of $11 per thousand feet 
on usual charter terms. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
San Francisco from interior points totaled 
7,630,000 feet in July, compared with 6,870,000 
feet in June, and 8,100,000 feet in May. Lum- 
ber receipts at the port of Oakland, for the 
first six months of this year, amounted to 
91,070,810 feet, against 122,680,720 feet in the 
similar period of the previous year. Lumber 
deliveries fell off sharply when the building 
boom, launched during the early spring 
months, failed to continue. 


CONFERENCE RATES—The present rate 
on lumber of 55 shillings to United Kingdom 
and 60 shillings to the Continent has been 
extended for one month, to apply on October 
seaboard clearance, according to the Pacific 
Coast-European Conference. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket continues to show improvement. Prices 
were recently increased $1 per thousand over 
list, taking into consideration discount sheets 
which are generally in effect. Price cutting 
is still evident, and it remains to be seen if 
new prices will stand. Recent upping of price 
was said to be in anticipation of better fall 
buying, and represents desire of mills to be 
on higher price level before that period. After 
a period of about ten months of dullness, the 
South African market is showing signs of 
life. The European market is more active. 
South American business is off badly, due to 
tariff and duty troubles. Sugar pine contin- 
ues to lag for lack of industrial buying. 
Larger sugar pine mills are reported holding 
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pretty closely to their lists, but smaller mills 
continue to give considerable concessions. 


REDWOOD—Although business is fair and 
improved, and better than last year at this 
time, it is not what it should be. Last year 
at this time business was tapering off from 
the spring boom, while this year business is 
only now picking up from the spring reces- 
sion. While stocks in the industry as a 
whole are not in a well balanced condition, 
some mills have fairly well filled out assort- 
ments. The tank and vat market is showing 
signs of activity. Prices continue unchanged. 


DOUGLAS FIR—tThe California market is 
characterized as strong, with a considerable 
volume of business coming in and prices ad- 
vancing. Stocks at Northwest mills are in 
such broken condition that local wholesalers 
report difficulty in getting some orders filled. 
It is anticipated that the improvement of the 
market will continue. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber mar- 
ket maintains the gains of the last few 
weeks. Order files are showing a decided in- 
crease, and inquiries are in considerable vol- 
ume. Operators now are inclined to think 
that the improvement is going to last and 
are setting up their production schedules on 
a full-time basis. Decided log shortages 
threatened mill operations, but conditions in 
the woods, where forest fires have been the 
worst in many seasons, also are improving 
to a point where loggers are again able to 
cut in something like normal volume. Shin- 
gle mills are running full blast, with plenty 
of demand for their products. Two shingle 
price increases were reported during the last 


week. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Mills all have 
heavy order files. There is more production, 
and broken stocks are not getting worse. 
Several men comment that prices are not 
high enough yet to bring into production 
mills which have been down for a consider- 
able period. It is unlikely that production 
will jump up very fast, as a dangerous forest 
fire situation persists. 

RAIL—wWhile some informants 
slackening in the demand, buying is still 
brisk, Prices continue to advance, upper 
items having moved up $1 to $2 during the 
fortnight. Common dimension is being 
quoted $2.50 up, though at least one in- 
formant declared he has been able to pur- 
chase it for $1.50 over. Demand for 1x8-inch 
boards is strong. Orders for one-and two- 
inch No. 3 common are needed by the mills, 
which also seek common cutting orders of 
all kinds. Any kind of mixed car is hard 
to fill, because of incomplete stocks. C and 
D items are now priced close to B&better. 
Prices seem to vary from 50 cents to $2, de- 
pending on stock available. 

LOCAL RETAIIL—Fourth place on the Pa- 
cific Coast in volume of building permits 
was achieved by Seattle. A huge apartment 
house project in Madison Park district ac- 
counts for part of the large volume. Sales 
of homes are also running large for this 
time of year. Civic mass meetings have in- 
tensified building effort, and the outlook for 
retailers is most encouraging. 


INTERCOASTAL—This market is. brisk. 
Northwest mill stocks are low, Practically 
all cargo mills are booked to capacity on 
dimension for the next thirty days. Dimen- 
sion is strong at $10.50 off. One large firm 
reported that it is being offered more busi- 
ness than it can handle. This firm is quot- 
ing only $10 off. Ship space is firm, with 
capacity virtually taken up. British Colum- 
bia shippers are also active in the market. 


SHINGLES—As compared to two weeks 
ago, shingles are up 10 to 25 cents. New lists 
being issued are expected to show still fur- 
ther advances. In the past two weeks stocks 
have improved somewhat but all No. 1 shin- 
gles are scarce, particularly perfections and 
XXXXX. Mills are oversold on most grades. 
Orders continue good. 


report a 
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LOGS—Large importations of cedar logs 
from British Columbia are relieving fears of 
a cedar log shortage. Fir and hemlock stocks 
are adequate, and show but little reduction 
despite general cessation of logging on ac- 
count of the bad forest fire situation. Opera- 
tions are mostly down at this time, and wil] 
likely stay down until an inch or more of 
rain, falling within a week’s period, makes 
the woods safer. 


Minneapolis, Minn. | 


RETAIL.—During June, 484 retail yards in 
the ninth Federal Reserve district sold 11,- 
747,000 board feet of lumber, compared with 
9,553,000 feet in May, and 13,753,000 in June 
last year. At 462 yards, stocks June 30, 
totaled 81,515,000 feet, as compared with 83,- 
915,000 feet May 31 and 88,138,000 feet June 
30, 1937. Total sales of all materials at 
484 yards during last June were $1,673,- 
400; during May, $1,388,790 and $1,834,460 dur- 
ing June last year. 


NORTHERN PINE.—Sales are maintaining 
the average of the past several months. 
With Head of Lakes mills at the peak of 
their seasonal activity, production figures 
have taken the lead over those for sales and 
shipments. Most orders are from retail 
yards, stipulating quick shipment of mixed 
cars. Supply of many items is now reported 
below normal, including Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 
boards. Stocks of selects, shop and box lum- 
ber and No. 4 boards are at normal or 
above. Prices are holding steady at levels 
established months ago. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR.—An upturn 
in prices is foreseen by shippers with the re- 
sumption of farm fencing activity in the 
near future. At present prices are firm at 
levels established some time back. Stocks 
are in better volume than was expected, in 
view of the strike at the height of the pro- 
ducing season. 


MILLWORK.—Manufacturers report doing 
more estimating work than they have han- 
dled for months past. Prospects are bright 
for late summer and fall trade. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Further signs of 
a revival in buying of lumber are noted. 
Although mills attempted to build up stocks, 
the increased orders and shipments reduced 
them. Prices showed additional gains, to 
bring other items into line with those 
marked up the previous week. Therefore, 
gains are uniform in) the popular items. 
Southern mills are anxious to build up stocks 
before the new wage and hour bill goes into 
effect on Oct. 24. In one specific instance a 
local mill is attempting to increase its stocks 
from 17 million to 30 million feet. Stocks, 
in general, are broken, and mixed cars are 
difficult to fill. 


SOUTHERN PINE—For the past month the 
larger mills in this area have sold more than 
their production. A number of mills during 
the week added 50 cents to their selling 
lists on common grades. Effort is made to 
increase inventories, as line yards indicate 
they will go into the market for liberal 
supplies this fall. The recent advances, rang- 
ing upward to $2, are expected to be main- 
tained. Nos. 2 and 3 boards are difficult 
to locate in certain sizes, and this is espe- 
cially true in common. 


WESTERN PINES—Orders and shipments 
are slightly under production. Prices are 
slightly higher, having advanced up to $1, 
and mills are falling in line with the gen- 
eral advance. There is a fair demand for 
yard stocks, but factory grades are slow. 
Production still is about 30 percent below 
normal. Finish and No. 2 common are 
scarce, and about $1 higher than they were 
two weeks earlier. No. 3 and No. 4 common 
are plentiful. 

OAK FLOORING—Business is brisk. Back- 
log of orders is good, and inventories have 
been cut down materially by the sharp 
pick-up in demand in recent weeks, Many 
mills are oversold on all key items. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is light and prices 
tend upwards, due more to anticipated needs 
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than to actual orders. The trade ex- 
pects liberal buying from oak flooring mills 
and furniture factories. 


SHINGLES—Shingle prices are steady and 
holding near their highs. A good demand, 
coupled with the fact that there is a short- 
age of logs due to the forest fires in the 
Northwest, is responsible for the improved 
situation. There are shortages in No. 3 
16-inch, No. 2 and No. 3 18- and 24-inch. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Consuming in- 
dustries and lumber yards maintain the de- 
mand that started a month ago. Hardwood 
manufacturers here say that stocks in the 
North and East are still at a very low point, 
as are stocks in yards of manufacturers. 
Quantities of acceptable, dry lumber are low 
generally, as mills began to reduce opera- 
tions early in the year in an effort to bal- 
ance production with demand as far as it 
could be done without hamstringing busi- 
ness. Now consumers, who long ago started 
the hand-to-mouth buying practice, fre- 
quently have to cast about widely for wood 
to meet their requirements and pay a rela- 
tive increase. Orders for hardwoods are 
running at about 52 percent of normal ca- 
pacity, an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding week. Production is at only 34 
percent of normal capacity—or an increase 
of but 2 percent. Shipments are around 44 
percent, also a gain of 2 percent. The buying 
is mixed and from practically every State 
and from almost every kind of wood-con- 
suming industry, one prominent authority 
said today. Export buying is accounting for 
a good part of the business. Tremendous 
quantities of the lower grades of hardwoods 
and all grades of cottonwood are being 
bought for containers, Hardwood prices 
have advanced steadily and are up $2@3 over 
quotations of two weeks ago. 


OAK FLOORING shipments and sales con- 
tinue to boom, For the week ended July 23, 
shipments were the greatest of any similar 
period since 1929—a group of mills with a 
normal production of about 16,500,000 feet 
reporting the movement of 9,497,000 feet. For 
the following week the movement was 
8,400,000 feet. Sales continue around 70 per- 
cent of productive capacity, with production 
consistently under 50 percent. Retailers’ 
stocks of oak flooring are said to be ex- 
tremely low. Prices are from $3 to $4 above 
those of a month ago, but manufacturers of 
flooring say that this increase means no 
extra profit to them, as it represents only 
the added cost of rough oak. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS.—Much optimism is felt 
among Appalachian hardwood wholesalers 
regarding the trade outlook for the late 
summer and fall months. The reason is to 
be found in the numerous residence con- 
tracts which are being figured. Spot. sales 
to furniture factories also are improving. 
To date most of the purchases have been 
FAS and common and better sap gum, but 
inquiries are out for small lots of Appala- 
chian oak, cherry and maple. The factories 
are feeling their way. Hardwood prices are 
up $3 on both flooring and rough lumber 
of various species. 


SOFTWOODS.—Sales of southern pine and 
Cypress are showing distinct improvement 
and prices are up and firm. Wholesalers re- 
Port good inquiry from retail yards in Ohio, 
Indiana and the river towns of Kentucky 
and West Virginia. Sheathing and dimen- 
sion are in strong demand. FHA projects 
a a considerable aid to the building situa- 

n, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—With production re- 
duced 50 percent by continued rains, ship- 
ments above 1937 totals, and demand on the 
increase, some producers have withdrawn. 
from the market on a number of items, and 
yard and industrial buyers are taking con- 
Siderably more interest. Badly mixed orders 
make up at least 90 percent of the sales, and 
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there is an unusual demand for low-grade 
stock. Calls for dimension have sagged. 
No. 3 common items, other than drop siding 
and ceiling, sell much faster than produced, 
and sales of No. 3 follow closely, but No. 1 
and better lag. These items have advanced 
slightly, but not in proportion to lower 
grades. In today’s market there is an aver- 
age spread of $6, but this should narrow 
when weather permits small mills to resume 
operation. Alabama consumption is probably 
50 percent above that of last August, and 
gives every indication of steadily increasing 
with expansion in home building. Further 
strengthening of lumber prices is predicted. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE.—While no large 
volume of new business has been received, 
prices remain firm. Most mills have suffi- 
cient orders booked to continue capacity 
operation of planing mills. The price of 
1x8- and 10-inch has advanced within the 
past two weeks to $14@15, mill, with No. 2 
bringing $18@19. At some mills, due to 
heavy shipments in July, 8-inch and wider 
Nos. 2 and 3 are scarce, 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS.—Shipments are 
still in fair volume, due to sales made dur- 
ing the latter part of June and early July. 
No. 2 oak has advanced around $2, and some 
sales of flooring oak have been made at 
$26 for No. 1, $20 for No. 2 and $14 for 3-A. 
Most flooring manufacturers are out of the 
market, as prices of the finished product 
have not kept pace with those on rough 
stock, but some advance in flooring is ex- 
pected within a short time, as inventories 
were reduced to a low point by recent heavy 
shipments and can not be replenished except 
at higher cost for rough stock. 





On Summer Log Schedule; 
Shipping 20 Cars Daily 


WEstwoop, Ca.ir., Aug. 6.—The Red River 
Lumber Co. is operating all plants and log- 
ging departments on midsummer schedule. The 
season is not far enough advanced for deck- 
ing the customary supply of logs for winter 
mill supply and logging is limited to the cur- 
rent run of the sawmill. An average of 650,- 
000 feet of logs is being delivered daily to 
the mill pond. The company is working three 
sides and three sides are run by contractors. 
Including the company railroad operation, the 
logging department is employing 250 men. 
There is a truck haul of ten miles with forty 
trucks from Moonlight Canyon to the mill. 
Logs from Eagle Lake are hauled twenty-one 
miles by rail after a haul of four miles by 
truck to the railroad. 

The sawmill is running four bands and 
two resaws with two shifts working forty 
hours a week each, The box factory and the 
venetian blind slat department are running 
with two shifts each and the plywood factory 
three shifts. Planing mill, shipping and mould- 
ing departments are working one shift each. 
Shipments are running about 20 cars per day. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 30 totaled 1,169,585 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 54,652 cars (an increase of 5,525 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
July 16); grain, 104,061 cars; livestock, 22,029 
cars; coal, 192,742 cars; coke, 8,872 cars; ore, 
45,187 cars; merchandise, 294,140 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 447,902 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended July 30 show an in- 
crease of 66,272 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended July 16. 
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Stock That Pleases Customers 
Service That Satisfies Dealers 


Klamath Ponderosa is the choice of careful 
buyers who want full value for their money. 
Its superfine quality is added to by careful 
precision manufacture. Depend on us for 


SELECTS and COMMON, S4S, 
PATTERNS or ROUGH, 
SHOP and BOX 


Let us send you quotations or fill an order 
for you. Write us today. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 











© TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Now that the rec- 
ord-breaking rains in the latter half of July 
have been followed by ten days of withering 
heat, with thermometer readings well up in the 
90’s most of the time, the buying fever which 
gripped the lumber market a month ago has 
subsided temporarily. The trading apathy of 
the past two weeks is but a natural sequence 
of the abnormal weather conditions, coupled 
with the urge to forget business for a while 
and hie away to the mountains and seashore 
before the vacation season ends on Labor Day. 
Said one prominent distributor: “Yard inven- 
tories had been scaled down close to the dan- 
ger point, and as the strain between production 
and consumption tightened, the dealers placed 
orders freely to assure adequate supplies later 
in the season. Their present needs are covered 
by orders, but they will surely be free buy- 
ers again as soon as the normal fall rush sets 
in.” 

The 185 Cooperative banks in Massachusetts 
are loaning for new construction and remodel- 
ing of homes an average of well over four mil- 
lion dollars a month. The total in June was 
$4,389,150, recording a gain over May of ap- 
proximately $250,000. And the Savings Bank 
Association of Massachusetts announces that 
its member banks have $100,000,000 available 
for sound first mortgages on residential prop- 
erties. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—The 
larger city dealers, in most cases, report a 
slow movement of lumber to the jobs, and 
a light volume of new business booked 
through July and thus far in August, while 
the suburban and country yards have been 
encouraged by a steadily increasing volume 
of new. home construction. For a time— 
early in July—they placed orders freely with 
the mills for early fall delivery, but during 
the past ten days the market has been al- 
most at a standstill. Receipts by water con- 
tinue to reflect the light volume of mill or- 
ders placed through the spring and early 
summer. A late arrival—July 31—added well 
over a million feet to bring the month’s 
total to 5,166,289 feet, which compares with 


the average in July in the previous nine 
years of 10,676,632 feet. An arrival from 
British Columbia on Friday, Aug. 5, dis- 


charged 1,275,000 feet, and nearly every par- 
cel had been sold prior to arrival. Whole- 
sale spot stocks here have been sharply re- 
duced and are offered today in small dimen- 
sion fir sizes at the $7 discount from page 
16 of the West Coast price manual. For 
mill-shipment orders, producers have added 
$1.50@2 to the f.a.s. price, and this has 
brought the wholesale quotation to dealers 
at the Boston docks to the discount of 
$9@9.50 from page 16 of the West Coast list. 
In the rush of orders for mill shipment 
placed early in July, fir was called for al- 
most exclusively. Hemlock did not share in 
the price advance and the spread between 
fir and hemlock is now freely quoted as $2. 
Those British Columbia 50/50 boards have 
moved up $2 to $26@26.50, with the regu- 
lar No. 2 fir and/or hemlock at $25.50, and 
No. 3 at $22 at the dock. 


EASTERN SPRUCE.—Order volume com- 
ing from the yards has been light through 
July, but mill output has been far below 
normal and well covered by orders, resulting 
in few if any quotable price changes. For 
2x3- and 4-inch scantling, the quotation is 
uniformly $28.50 delivered at Boston rate 
points; 6- and T-inch, $30; 8-inch, $32; 10- 
inch, $36; 12-inch, $38. For a full car of 
16-foot, add $1 to above prices. Inch boards 
are active and firm at $34 for the 6- and 
7-inch rough; $37 for 8-inch; $40 for 10-inch, 
and $42 for 12-inch in random lengths. For 
6- and T-inch dressed and matched dry 
boards, the range is $32@34, with the 8-inch 
at $33@35. Bundled 2-inch furring sells 
freely at $28@30, with the 3-inch $1 higher. 


LATH AND SHINGLES.—Standard spruce 
slab lath sell freely at $3.50@3.75 for the 
1%-inch, with most sales of 1%-inch at $4, 
and there is some tendency to peg this price 
to $4.25 delivered at Boston rate points. 


There is a steady demand for eastern white 
cedar shingles, with the top grade of “ex- 
tra’s” in the strongest price position, though 
there have been no quotable changes over 
a period of months. For the West Coast 
red cedars, delivered at New England points 
all-rail, prices have gained 10 to 15 cents 
per square through the list, with the 18-inch 
Perfections, No. 1, quoted at $5, and the 
16-inch XXXXX at: No. 1, $4.62; No. 2, 
$4.02, and No. 3, $3.62. Customs officials 
checked 104,381 squares of British Colum- 
bias rushing over the line in the first 48 
hours of the new quota period. The allow- 
able quota in the last half of the year has 
not been announced. To the local trade, 
small lots of air dried are available from 
storage at: Perfection, $5; XXXXX No. 1, 
$4.60; No. 2, $3.95; No. 3, $3.60. Kiln dried 
lots, when available, are held at 10 cents 
above these prices. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS.—The local yard 
trade in hardwoods is in small volume, and 
runs chiefly to cedar and Philippine ma- 
hogany boat boards, to maple heel stock, 
and to cutting blocks for the shve shops 
and textile factories. The mills report in- 
creased sales to the furniture factories of 
both maple and birch, but the smaller wood- 
working plants and finish mills are quite 
inactive. There is little tendency to increase 
production at mills. Standard mills quote 
$80@85 for inch FAS maple or birch. The 
call for maple heel stock has increased 
steadily through July. Full length 2-inch 





“We try to sell everything that 
goes into the construction of a 
house. We get a lot of our busi- 
ness by doing direct selling of the 
idea of building a house and at the 
same time selling the prospect on 
the idea of having one of our con- 
tractors do the work. We stay 
right with the contractor to help 
him close his deals.”—W. B. Old- 
ham, Dallas, Tex., retailer. 





plank hold the $5 advance noted two weeks 
ago, and are quite firm today at $70, while 
the short cross-cut 2-inch, to grade 90 per- 
cent usable for heels, is in good demand 
at $80, with an occasional sale slightly un- 
der this figure. An active season at the 
heel shops through September is predicted. 


PINE BOXBOARDS.—Stocks at the mill 
are ample, and sales are in small volume at 
$13@16 for inch round edge, and $23@28 
for the No. 4 grade of square edge inch 
f.o.b. the mill yards. 


The Dow Lumber Co., of Salem and Boston, 
Mass., filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the Federal District Court at Boston on Fri- 
day, Aug. 5, listing liabilities at $8,510, with 
reported assets of $7,327. 

The Wiggin Terminals in Charlestown re- 
cently announced an important reduction in the 
charge for loading lumber into open cars, drop- 
ping it from $1.50 to 50 cents a thousand feet 
to bring it to the same basis as the charge for 
loading trucks. The charge for staking and 
wiring each car continues at $8. 

Joseph B. Grossman, treasurer of L. Gross- 
man & Sons, of Quincy, Mass., retail dealers, has 
announced his withdrawal as a candidate for 
re-election to the Governor’s Council. He has 
served three two-year terms, and previously had 
been a State representative four years. He is 
46 years of age, and has filled public offices 
twenty-five years. The company operates a 
chain of retail yards, and the expansion of this 
business requires that he devote his entire 
time to it. 

A temporary sawmill plant, to cut 60,000 feet 
of spruce daily, began operations at St. Fran- 
cis, Me., on Monday, Aug. 8, to handle the log 
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supply of eight million feet that had reached 
the mill boom of the St. Francis Mill Co, 
when the big double bandmill was destroyed by 
fire on June 16. A new and modern plant 
will be ready for the 1939 sawing season. The 
product is handled by the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., of Boston. 


The big 4-story plant of the Orpin Desk Co, 
on Medford Street, Charlestown, Mass., and ad- 
joining the mahogany plant and yard of Palmer 
& Parker Co., which was recently purchased 
by the latter, has been completely razed and 
the area added to its piling space for the prod- 
uct of the mahogany sawmill. 


W. E. Golding, of the George McKean €o, 
of St. John, N. B., was in Boston Aug. 2. 
leaving in the evening for Montreal. 


Roy Sykes, salesmanager for the Emporium 
Forestry Co., producer of Adirondack hard- 
woods at Conifer, N. Y., was a visitor at the 
company’s Boston office in Devonshire Street 
on Aug. 3. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The buying surge, which ran to a new “high” 
for the current year through the first three 
weeks in July, has apparently settled back to 
normal mid-year volume, as the yards feel that 
their present commitments will round out their 
stocks sufficiently to enable them to take care 
of the first fall rush that is confidently expected 
to develop after Labor Day. The consensus of 
both retail and wholesale dealers is that the new 
business sent to mills earlier in July was but 
the forerunner of a real expansion of demand 
The relation of spot stocks here to antici- 
pated demand is felt to be the real cause of 
the “surprise” buying spurt thatran through 
early July, and sent yellow pine roofer prices 
—8- to 10-inch—to a new high of $27.50@238, 
added $1.50@2 to West Coast fir dimension, 
and $2@8 to fir and hemlock boards. It did 
not boost the price of hemlock dimension, as 
this emergency buying of intercoastal dimen- 
sion ran almost exclusively to fir, increasing 
the price differential for hemlock from $1 to 
$2. These local price advances to dealers at 
the docks were in line with the higher quota- 
tions at the mills, where the discount had 
dropped from the June level of $11.50@12, to 
the present firm discount level of $10@10.50. 
This has brought the quotation to dealers for 
ordinary fir dimension schedules for delivery 
at the local docks to the discount range of 
$9@9.50 from page 16 of the West Coast list, 
with hemlock dimension $2 cheaper. The 
higher prices for mill-shipment lots have not 
yet been applied to sales at the distribution 
yards, where the smaller dimension sizes— 
20 feet and under in length—are stili avail- 
able at the $7 discount from page 16, but 
it is hinted that this discount will be revised 
downward as local holdings continue to melt. 
Receipts by water have continued light 
through July, but, by late August and 
through September, arrivals will sharply in- 
crease. There has been no change in the 
Conference rate of $14 for west to east lum- 
ber cargoes, and, though many ships that 
had been idle are back in commission, lum- 
ber space is ample for present needs. 

Orders for southern pine finish, oak floor- 
ing, hardwood finish and the western pines 
that were being booked freely in early July, 
have dropped off sharply during the past two 
weeks, but offices here are convinced that 
the fall months will bring a real revival. 
The call for eastern spruce has been dis- 
appointing, most sales being of carload lots, 
including both dimension and random sizes, 
with a straight car of one size a rarity. For 
delivery at Harlem River raté points, 2x3- 
and 4-inch dimension is held at $30@30.50, 
with the 6- and 7-inch at $31.50@32; 8-inch 
at $33; 10-inch, $37.@38, and 12-inch, $40. 
The 6- and 7-inch rough boards are active 
and firm at $35.50; 8-inch, $38.50; 10- and 12- 
inch, $41.50@43. The 6-, 7- and 8-inch dry 
and dressed boards are held at a range of 
$33@36.50. Offerings of Provincial cargoes 
are limited. Canadian mills had a log input 
that is 30 to 40 percent below the 1937, and 
the larger plants are sawing and piling 9- 
and il-inch deals in anticipation of a re- 
vival of demand from the English markets. 
To date there has been very little buying 
for English account, but it is known that 
that market carried over a heavy surplus of 
spruce from last season’s free deliveries. It 
is a little early to expect active buying, and 
some shippers feel that later bookings will 
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absorb available supplies. On the other hand, 
shippers in constant touch with the English 
housing program advise that it will be heav- 
ily curtailed this year, as the Government 
concentrates upon armament and away from 
the housing program that had been pushed 
with vigor over a period of three or four 


a Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has lately shown a slight 
improvement, and prices in most woods are 
stronger. Indications point to a better de- 
mand in the near future than for some time 
past. With business picking up a little, 
and prospects of further improvement, the 
mills are not inclined to cut prices as they 
were a short time ago. The disastrous for- 
est fires prevailing in the Northwest have 
curtailed the output of lumber mills as well 
as those producing shingles, and the latter 
are now bringing higher prices. 

HARDWOODS.—Demand continues below 
normal for this time of year, though whole- 
salers report a little more than there was 
a month ago. Many woodworking plants 
are on a curtailed basis, and the vacation 
season is also interfering with trade. The 
outlook is for better business. 

WESTERN PINES.—The market is some- 
what more active, though there is much room 
for further gain. Mills are apparently hold- 
ing prices at a firmer level, and the amount 
of stock available is not excessive. Retail- 
ers are beginning to add to some extent to 
their depleted assortments and are expected 
to do so in the next few weeks to a larger 
degree than for many weeks past. 

NORTHERN PINE.—The demand is mak- 
ing some gains over the record of recent 
weeks, as retailers are beginning to plan for 
the larger sales expected for the fall sea- 
son. Prices have been showing a stronger 
tendency, and the mills generally have 
smaller stocks than in most past seasons, 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—The recent 
spurt appears to have subsided. Quotations 
have eased off again Stocks are not large. 

LONGLEAF PINE.—The inquiry is holding 
at least some of the gains in volume made 
recently, and the returns are in the main 
more satisfactory. Lumber is being sought 
in larger lots. Dealers are called on for 
the larger sizes in impressive quantities. 

CYPRESS.—Prices are well sustained and 
the demand has scored some gains, with the 
outlook promising. 

WEST COAST WOODS.—Some distributors 
are having enough business to keep them 
fully occupied, while others are not pushed. 

HARDWOODS.—Some sellers say demand 
continues about as it has been of late. Here 
and there distributors are to be found who 
profess to see a fairly constant widening of 
the movement, and who feel that buying in 
anticipation of price rise has come into the 
market. Production has been affected ad- 
versely by frequent rains. The outlook 
abroad is uncertain, while many buyers in- 
sist upon allowances. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—There has been 
a great amount of rainfall throughout the 
South, but the past week has been so very 
dry and hot that it was difficult to get com- 
mon labor to work at all. Flood conditions 
throughout the South, and also in the North 
and East, slowed up demand; in addition, 
prices had advanced so rapidly, that after 
buyers took care of their immediate needs, 
they were inclined to stay out of the mar- 
Ket. Prices are just as strong as they were 
several weeks ago. Mills are carrying very 
Small amounts of unsold stocks and are 
Oversold on a number of the popular items, 
and behind with shipments of these. There 
has been a very good demand for certain 
widths of B&better, as some large buyers 
are convinced that prices on these are go- 
ing up. Demand for No. 1 common boards 
from small mills with kiln drying facili- 
ties has been good, and prices are higher 
now than they were two or three weeks 
ago. Box mills are not buying much rough 
stock box or edge box, but demand for 
dressed and resawn box, as well as D4S box, 
has been good. Retail yards have also been 
taking in more rough stock box and are 
finding it difficult to secure good stock in 
air dried with pickings; because many mills 
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have either been inactive or have been 
forced down by floods. Stocks of small 
rough framing at yards have been allowed 
to dwindle, and heavy rains have closed a 
lot of mills furnishing this item. Mixed 
cars of small dressed framing are in better 
demand, and prices are holding very strong. 
Air dried roofers have not been moving so 
briskly, but mills have not been able to 
ship many old orders and are inclined to be 
very firm as to prices. 





To Test Acoustic Plywood 


ABERDEEN, WasH., July 23.—Acoustic ply- 
wood insulation, invented and patented by N. E. 
Daoura, of this city, is being tested by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
according to notification he has just received 
from the company. Samples of the plywood 
have been sent to the company’s patent depart- 
ment at South Philadelphia, Pa., where they 
will receive exhaustive tests. 
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Gulf Port Differential Rates 
Approved by ICC 


Mosite, Ata., Aug. 8.—Establishment of 
differential export rates on lumber from Deca- 
tur, Ala., to Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport and 
New Orleans, has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a review of a 
decision of Division 2, which had found the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. within its 
rights in abandoning port equalization. The 
rates found lawful are 17 cents per 100 lbs. to 
Pensacola and Mobile, 18.5 cents to Gulfport, 
and 20 cents to New Orleans. Previously the 
rate had been 21.5 cents per 100 lbs. to all four 
ports. The Commission found the 3-cent spread 
between New Orleans and Mobile to be within 
the zone of maximum and minimum reasonable- 
ness, and sustained Division 2 in its findings 
that difference in distance warranted a differen- 
tial for Gulfport below New Orleans. 








tomers’ financial standing. 


invaluable sales helps. 





Are You Paying the Price for 


Credit Information Service, 
and Perhaps More. ... . 


without getting any of the benefits of the service? 


Few business concerns in these days try to get along 
without information about the debt paying ability and 
habit of its credit customers. The few that do may have the 
feeling that they are saving the subscription price of credit 
information service, but are they? 


They close their eyes to losses they suffer here and there 
in “bad accounts,” the total of which far exceeds the cost 
of reliable credit information service—losses that might 
have been avoided if they had been informed of their cus- 


They pay, in bad account losses and heavy collection 
expense, the price of reliable credit information and its 


The supplemented credit rating book published by this, 
the lumber industry's own credit servicé, provides the pro- 
tection you need against credit losses and unequalled 
sales aids. Investigate this service by actually using it on 
our 30 Day Approval Plan. Write to either address below. 


The services of our Collection Department are 
available to you at reasonable rates. Try 
this service on your next slow account. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
608 So. Dearborm St.. CHICAGO. —99 Wall St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Ernest H. Asendorf, president of Duker 
Asendorf Box Corp., Baltimore, Md., is recu- 
perating from a long illness. 


According to reports, John H. Geis & Co. 
(Inc.), Baltimore, Md., will erect a one-story 
warehouse, 32-80 feet, to provide additional facil- 
ities needed. 


Carlton Stone, president of the Hillcrest 
Lumber Co., Duncan, B. C., returned to Canada 
with his family the last weekend of July after a 
holiday in Europe. 


M. B. Healey, of John L. Alcock & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has spent two weeks vacation- 
ing om the east coast of Virginia and at other 
points in the State. 


Among the vacationists of Baltimore lately 
was Richard P. Baer of the hardwood produc- 
ing and distributing firm of Richard P. Baer 
& Co., who went to Atlantic City. 


The steamship “Lancaster” has returned to 
the Weyerhaeuser Line intercoastal service, and 
raises the fleet to nine vessels. The boat sailed 
west from Brooklyn, Aug. 8. 


Frank M. Hendricks, commission lumberman 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has been ill at his home for 
several weeks. Fred M. Sullivan, another lum- 
berman, is improving after being sick. 


Charles Rigstead, an official of the East Den- 
ver Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., was elected 
a director of the Co-operative Club Interna- 
tional at its annual convention in Sandusky, 
Ohio, recently. 


Associate Forester E. J. Hanzlik of the 
United States Forest Service with office in 
Olympia, Wash., has been chosen head of the 
Puget Sound section of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 


Frank A. Parker, of the Mann & Parker 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., is recovering from 
an attack of pneumonia, which has kept him 
confined for seven weeks. He hopes to be back 
in his office soon. 


Work on the new buildings at the J. M. Dial 
Lumber Yard, Pine Bluff, Ark., to replace those 
destroyed by fire June 20, has begun. Since the 
$15,000 fire, Mr. Dial has conducted his busi- 
ness as usual with stock from his mill. 


J. M. Hardy, who resigned as chief comp- 
troller of credits of the Provincial Bank of 
Canada, has been appointed general manager 
of the firm of Edouard Gohier (Ltd.), whole- 
sale lumber dealer and manufacturer, Montreal. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Lumber Co. has added 
about 40 percent to its office space and provided 
private rooms for the president, Toney Schloss, 
and the vice president, Dan Schloss. The addi- 
tion has been attractively paneled with products 
handled by the firm. 


F. C. Baker and W. J. Hutch, logging super- 
imtendent and assistant office manager, respec- 
tively, in Longview, Wash., for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., have bought the interest 
of George Baker in the Rainier Building, a 
business block in Longview. 


D. W. Harris, who has been manager of the 
Gary-Nees Lumber Co. in Whitesboro, Tex., for 
three years, has resigned effective Sept. 1. He 
plans to attend Carver College in Oklahoma 
City and take a two-year course in chiropractic. 
His successor has not been named. 


James Joseph Fordney, formerly a widely 
known Grays Harbor logging operator, was a 
visitor in Hoquiam, Wash., the first week of 
August. He is now living in Saginaw, Mich. 
While in the Northwest, Mr. Fordney was 


associated with the Coats-Fordney Logging Co. 


J. F. Heinz, manager of the retail department 
of the Wearn Lumber Co. (Inc.), Charlotte, 
N. C., and W. M. Spurrier, long connected 
with the same department, have acquired this 
portion of the business and began operating 
Aug. 1 under the firm name of the H. & S. 
Lumber Co. 


H. A. Crane, who for sometime has repre- 
sented various mills in Baltimore, Md., visited 
the plant of the E. L. Bruce Co. in Memphis. 
Mr. Crane, spent about a week familiarizing 
himself with production methods and other 
details of the company, and believes the knowl- 
edge will aid him in handling the firm’s prod- 
ucts in his territory. 





Manufacturer Appoints Manager 
of Metal Trim Department 


MitwaukeEgE, Wis., Aug. 8—The Milcor 
Steel Co. here, has announced the appointment 
of Percy D. Peck as manager of its metal trim 
department of the fire- 
proof division. Mr. 
Peck has had twenty- 
eight years of experi- 
ence in all phases of 
metal trim production, 
design and sales. He 
started in 1910 with the 





PERCY D. PECK, 
Milwaukee; 
Metal Trim Head 





Knapp Brothers Manu- 
facturing Co., and in 
1923 was made general 
superintendent. He be- 
came vice president of 
the company in 1928 
and in 1934 was named 
general manager, a po- 
sition which he resigned 
in May of this year. Mr. Peck’s new connec- 
tion will place him at the service of dealers, 
architects, contractors and builders who buy 
and use Milcor metal trim. 








Winford H. Johnson, for many years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Kiel (Wis.) Wooden- 
ware Co., has announced his candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for the assembly in 
the Second District of Manitowoc County. He 
is a veteran of the World War, and recently 
completed a term on the county board. 


National furniture manufacturers are plan- 
ning a huge spring furniture style show to be 
held in conjunction with the San Francisco Bay 
region’s 1938 Model Homes tour, according to 
Edwyn A. Hunt, president of the tour. Many 
of the furniture makers are designing new pieces 
which will be shown for the first time in the 
model homes. 

Silas E. Shepard, former lumberman of Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y., recently observed his 91st 
birthday. When 16, he started working for the 
Fall Brook (Pa.) Lumber Co., and remained 
with the firm for nineteen years. After that 
connection, Mr. Shepard was superintendent for 
a dozen years of the Drake Lumber Co. in 
Blossburg, Pa. 

Commodore Louis A. Fischer of Dohn Fischer 
& Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., entertained the 
nead officers of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, of 
which he is a director, and the members of its 
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real estate and mortgage committee, Aug. 4, 
aboard his yacht, Romona. After sailing around 
Grand Island in the Niagara River, dinner was 
served at the Launch Club. 


W. G. Mitchell, who for many years was con- 
nected with Nickey Bros. (Inc.) as West Coast 
district sales manager with office and warehouse 
in Los Angeles, has been appointed district 
sales representative by the Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co. in the Chicago territory. W. H. 
Fullerton—Lumber, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chi- 
cago, has been named district wholesale distriby- 
tor for the company. 


C. W. Earnest, founder and president of the 
Del Rio (Tex.) Lumber Co. in 1913, observed 
his eightieth birthday on July 28. Born in 
Georgia, he moved to Texas when 10 and lived 
on a ranch near San Antonio. Mr. Earnest en- 
tered the lumber business in Sabinal in 1905, 
and in 1910 moved to Del Rio. Three years 
later he formed his own company. 


Axel Oxholm, managing director of Pacific 
Forest Industries and widely known as a tech- 
nical adviser in the veneer and plywood indus- 
try, spent two weeks the latter part of July 
on a horseback vacation trip to remote parts 
of the Olympic Peninsula country in western 
Washington, generally regarded as one of the 
last American frontiers. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Oxholm and their son, William. 


Recent visitors to lumber offices in Buffalo, 
N. Y., included: Morris Shepherd of Coosa 
River Lumber Corp., Wetumpka, Ala.; N. H. 
Morgan, New York district sales manager of 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis; P. W. 
Pratt of the Lewiston, Ida., mill of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. in St. Paul, Minn., and Louis 
W. Rick, manager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
same company, and Arthur E. Lane, mill service 
in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Grogan of Bivins, Tex., 
celebrated their forty-second wedding anniver- 
sary late in July. Mr. Grogan is president of 
the Grogan Manufacturing Co. at Bivins, and 
manager of the Grogan-Cochran Lumber Co, 
in Magnolia, Tex. Associated with him in busi- 
ness are his three brothers, George of Bivins, 
Henry N. and James Grogan of Magnolia, 
and his three sons, Poindexter and Chessley of 
Bivins and Lester of Dickinson. 


Richard A. Cochran has been added to the 
personnel of A. B. Cochran & Son, retail lum- 
ber firm whose headquarters for its retail yards 
is in Atlanta, Ind. He is a grandson of A. B. 
Cochran, founder of the company, who died in 
1915. Richard Cochran graduated from Car- 
negie Tech in 1935 and has been associated 
with the National Radiation Corp., Johnstown, 
Pa., doing special research work in air con- 
ditioning, heating installation, and insulation. 
He will have charge of the drafting and en- 
gineering department of the lumber company. 


A Cheyenne, Wyo., newspaper issued a spe- 
cial edition during the annual Frontier Days 
celebration recently in which business houses 
of the city were featured. The following 1s 
what was said about the P. J. Black Lumber 
Co.: “The P. J. Black Lumber: Co., 100 
percent home owned, the splendid firm of today, 
was established by the late P. J. Black in 1889. 
His two sons, Norman and Arthur, assumed 
active charge of the business after Mr. Black’s 
death. Both boys are native sons and _ both 
Cheyenne High School alumni, who are active 
in every civic enterprise for Cheyenne’s better- 
ment.” ! 





Fire Destroys Extensive Plant of 
Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 6.—The extensive 
plant of the Dunn Lumber Co., a prominent 
retail building material concern here, was de- 
stroyed by fire July 29. It was practically 4 
total loss, with the exception of some of the 
common lumber which was stacked in the yard 
outside the warehouse. A. L. Dunn, head of 
the firm, estimated the loss at $40,000. Work 
of rebuilding will start at once, and it 3 
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planned to replace the burned building with a 
modern and up to date retail building material 
office and warehouse. 

Mr. Dunn moved the offices of the wholesale 
division of his business into the General Insur- 
ance Co. building last April so that end of the 
business will continue functioning undisturbed. 
The retail department of the company is con- 
ducted by Charles and Edward Dunn, sons of 
A. L. Dunn, 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—William South, who 
for the past four years has been connected with 
the main office of the San Pedro Lumber Co. 
here, was recently appointed manager of the 
company’s yard in Compton, Calif., where he 
succeeds Carl P. Kirsch who resigned. 





Mission, TEx.—Winston Jenkins has been 
appointed manager of the Southland Lumber 
Co., local unit of Lynch Davidson & Co. (Inc.) 
of Houston. 


Souto, SAN Francisco, Catir.—Tom N. 
Douglass, formerly of the Acme Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, has been named assistant to I. E. 
Horton, manager of the South City Lumber & 
Supply Co. here. 


HoLpincrorp, Minn.—The L. E. Streater 
Lumber Co. has appointed Louis Achmann of 
Avon as manager of its local yard. He suc- 
ceeds Henry A. Stucke, manager for the past 
four years. 


San ANGELO, TEX.—J. H. Robertson of Dal- 
las is the new manager of the Burton-Lingo 
Co. branch in this city. He replaces Walter 
Gallemore, who is on an extended leave of ab- 
sence due to ill health. Mr. Robertson has been 
associated with the Burton Lumber Corp. in 
Dallas. 

Mr. Vernon, WasH.—Gordon Shiek, form- 
erly manager of the Lakeside Western Lumber 
Co. in Concrete, Wash., has been transferred to 
the company headquarters here. 


MippLEsporo, Ky.—Garland P. Fisher, for- 
merly of St. Paul, Va., has assumed the man- 
agement of the Bell County Lumber Co. here. 


LaurEL, Miss.—C. D. Gibbes, secretary- 
treasurer of the Green Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss., whose affiliation with Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co. covered twenty years, has purchased an 
interest in John H. Jones & Co., an insurance 
firm. He will serve as vice president and 
secretary-treasurer. 





North Carolina Company Head 
Home After Long Trip 


MooreEsvit_e, N. C., Aug. 8.—P. M. Barger, 
head of the P. M. Barger Lumber Co., of this 
city, accompanied by his wife and their son, 
Karl, recently returned from a _ seven-weeks 
automobile tour to the West Coast. They first 
went to San Francisco, where they both at- 
tended the Rotary International, which con- 
vened in that city on June 19-24. From San 
Francisco they drove to Samoa, Calif., where 
the big manufacturing plant of Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. was inspected. They then went on up 
the coast to Seattle, Wash., after visiting mills 
in California, Washington and Oregon. 

Swinging back east from Seattle, they visited 
some of the big pine mills in the Inland Empire, 
and toured Yellowstone Park. On their way 
back they were in St. Paul, Minn., during the 
visit there of the Crown Prince of Sweden and 
had the pleasure of seeing the Prince and par- 
ticipating in Minnesota’s welcome to him and 
his party. Visits were paid to some of the 
mills in Michigan and Wisconsin and stops were 
made in Detroit and Toledo, where Mr. Barger 
had opportunity to call on some of his com- 
pany’s customers. Returning through Wash- 
ington, D. C., a day or so was spent there 
visiting Paul Kern, manager of the Washing- 
ton office of the P. M. Barger Lumber Co. 
The tour involved driving seven thousand miles, 
but was thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Barger’s 
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company is a distributor of both southern and 
western woods and this trip gave him an oppor- 
tunity to visit a number of mills whose products 
are handled by his company. 


Lumberman Mistaken for F. D. R. 


Montesano, Wasu., Aug. 6.—lf anyone sees 
Albert Schafer, prominent Grays Harbor lum- 
berman, taking a look at himself in tne mirror 
these days, he needn’t be surprised. The lum- 
berman probably is just trying to see whether 
he is really himself or not! 

Two little girls recently visited the First 
National Bank here. They were much inter- 
ested in a large framed picture of Albert and 
Peter Schafer that hangs in the bank. Several 
times they returned to study it. - Finally one of 
them approached a cashier and, pointing to Al- 
bert’s picture, asked, “Isn’t that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ?” 








President of Wood Preserving 
Company Resigns 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Lumber & Treating Co., Aug. 1, in 
Chicago, R. M. Morriss requested acceptance of 
his resignation as president. 

Continuing increase of operating responsibil- 
ity, due to expansion of the plant facilities of 
the wood preserving’ company, Mr. Morriss 
said, was permitting him no time to carry on 
his chosen work, promotion in the lumber in- 
dustry of the economic advantages of treated 
lumber. As an active vice-president, Mr. Mor- 
riss will be able to devote all his efforts to the 
promotional work which has built the treating 
company to its present position in the industry. 

J. F. Linthicum, formerly executive vice 
president, was elected president at the meeting. 
Mr. Linthicum has been an active director of 
the American Lumber & Treating Co. for a 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
, ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Blig., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















socket. 


St., Oakland. 


Clean Up Doors and Sash... 
.. » Eliminate All Hand Work with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


Produces a smooth, even finish, without ripples or ridges . . . 
the modern electrical way . . . easier, faster, cheaper! Just the 
thing for cleaning up sash, doors and frames before delivery 
—makes them ready for painting on the job. Removes scratches 
and stains from plywood panels; used for lining up glued 
joints and final finishing in sash and door manufacture. Com- 
pact, perfectly balanced, easy to use. Plugs into any light 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 


SKILSAW, Inc., 3320 ttstow ave, Chicago 


214 E, 40th St., New York—52 Brookline Ave., Boston—1429 Spring 
Garden, Philadelphia—1253 S. Flower St., Los Angeles—2065 Webster 


@ Also made with vacuum dust collector. 
Full 32 square inch sanding area. Belt speed 
of 1500 surface feet per minute. Powerful 
universal motor. All ball bearing construction. 











Cedar boat lumber. 


Cermak Road & Throop St. 


Phone Canal 0262 


Mahogany and Walnut, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Factory Pine, 
Pattern lumber, Cypress, Philippine Mahogany and White 


LET US HELP YOU SELL THE ABOVE ITEMS AT A PROFIT 


Chicago, Ill. 
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number of years, and since 1937 has devoted 
his entire time to the operating vice presidency 
of the wood preserving firm. 

Roger L. Foote resigned as secretary and di- 
rector. Mr. Foote, a member of the law firm 
of Gardner, Foote, Morrow & Merrick, has re- 
tired from active practice and wished to be re- 
lieved of his other business responsibilities. 
Howard Kroehl, president of Howard Kroehl 
& Co., certified public accountants, was elected 
to succeed Mr. Foote as director, and Harold 
H. Humphreys, auditor of the company, was 
elected secretary. 





Buffalo Lumbermen Go Sailing On 
Lake Ontario 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 8—Major H. Morton 
Jones, vice president of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., was host to seventeen members of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange on his’ two-masted 
schooner, the Down Easter, Aug. 5. The lum- 
bermen sailed about 2:30 in the afternoon, after 
a regular meeting of the organization, from 
Youngstown, N. Y., at the mouth of the Nia- 
gara River. They spent the rest of the after- 
noon and most of the evening sailing on Lake 
Ontario. 

The Down Easter is sixty-seven feet long and 





NORTHERN WOODS 





LLL 


KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘‘KORRECT BRAND’”’ 


HARD MAPLE F1 OORING 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture..OQur most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain ‘“‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
SUMIIIIILLLULUUUUUULLLLL LILLE IDTTTIIIT IIIT IS 


HARD 


F 





AND BIRCH 
LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 


Try a car now at low prices. 


AIWWXZELLAS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Amemcanfiimbherman 


draws nine feet of water. It is the largest craft 
of its type in this section. Maj. Jones was pilot 
and his son, Douglas, acted as mate on the trip. 





Company Has New Officers 


WInonaA, Minn., Aug. 8.—Ward Lucas was 
elected president of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Co. on July 28. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the concern which operates retail yards. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice-president—J. L. Krogstad 

Secretary-treasurer—A. O. Stubstad 

Assistant secretary—Ernest Schuldt 


Mr. Schuldt will hereafter be located in the 
general office at Winona. 





Resigns as General Manager of Two 
Well Known Southern Mills 


E.ectric Mitts, Miss., Aug. 8.—W. L. Legg, 
vice president and general manager of the Sum- 
ter Lumber Co., (Inc.), here, and the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., due to ill health for 
the last several months resigned from both 
companies effective Aug. 1. While Mr. Legg 
was attending to business regularly up to the 
time he left, it was his physician’s opinion the 
heavy burden of managing two mills could not 
be carried on without seriously endangering 
his health. Mr. Legg was also a director of 
the Southern Pine Association and was recog- 
nized as an operator of two of the most efh- 
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He succeeded D. H. Foresman in May, 
1928, as vice president and manager of the 
companies. Prior to that time he had been 
connected with the Foster Creek Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Stephenson, Miss. ; Wiscon- 
sin-Alabama Lumber Co., Sylacauga, Ala.; 
and Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Legg’s place has been taken by W. H., 
Meyers who had been his assistant for several 
years. Mr. Meyers’ promotion is well deserved 
as he is thoroughly competent and his experi- 
ence assures a continuation of Mr. Legg’s man- 
ufacturing and business policies. 





Experienced Forestry Worker 
Awarded State Office 


Jackson, Miss., Aug. 8.—Ending an enviable 
term as vice chairman and member of the 
State Forestry Commission since its creation 
in 1926, John Byram Bishop, here, State leader 
and lumber expert, joined the commission as 
business manager, effective August 1. Mr. 
Bishop resigned his position with the Federal 
Land Bank to accept the new post. Mr. 
Bishop was at one time connected with the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and 
is a pioneer advocate of reforestation and con- 
servation practices. 





SEVEN MILLION head of livestock are grazed 
annually on the 160 national forests of the 
United States. Of this total, 5,600,000 are 
sheep and 1,280,000 are cattle, with smaller 














MA™NUYVFAoO TYRE R S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 














cient mills in the South. 


numbers of horses, goats and swine. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








A Twenty-second street firm 
has been pushing the interests 
of quartered sycamore for fin- 
ishing and with considerable 
success. It is not more than 
six years since quarter-sawed 
was first used here in any con- 
siderable quantity. Quarter- 
sawed sycamore is worth $27 
to $28 delivered in car-load 
lots. The best variety is ob- 
tained in southern Indiana, this 
variety being of a rich red 
color when finished that is 
much admired. 


Isaac Stephenson’s new mill 
at Menominee, Mich., starts off 
well, having a couple of band 
saws that cut 80,000 feet per 
day. 

e * Sd 

Sawdust deposits in the Ot- 
tawa River have dccasioned 
some discussions as to the pos- 
sibility of finding other ways 
of disposing of it than filling 
up that celebrated stream and 
smarting under criticisms, the 
lumbermen of Ottawa have in- 
stigated an inquiry into the ac- 
tual damage from the deposit- 
ing of sawdust therein. Mr. 
Standford Fleming has already 
made some preliminary exami- 
nations and comes out with the 
important statement that as far 
as he could judge from the hur- 
ried examination of the banks 
and bed of the stream which 
he had already made, he 
thought the deposits of saw- 
dust so light that it was impos- 
sible for them to be the accu- 
mulations of years. On his re- 
turn he will make a thorough 


investigation into the whole 
matter. The lumbermen state 
that if the Government com- 
pels them to burn the sawdust, 
they will remove their mills to 
a point down the river where 
the sawdust can be used for 
running their mills by steam. 
ee 2 @# 

In reply to an inquiry as to 
the origin of the name of “Beef 
Slough,” so familiar to lumber- 
men and river men on the Mis- 
sissippi, the Minneapolis Pio- 





Furniture factories to the 
number of 160 flourish in Chi- 
cago, but just at this time they 
are running light. A hardwood 
dealer said this week that some 
of his customers who cut up 
from 60,000 to 100,000 feet of 
hardwood per month ordinarily, 
were running as low as 20,000 
feet per month at this time. 

- * + 

Dwight Frazer, the new pres- 
ident of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association of Indiana, 





James P. McGoldrick, the gentlemanly salesman for Jeffer- 


son & Kasson, of St. Paul, Minn., was married Tuesday the 


2ist inst. (From the issue of 


Aug. 25, 1888. Wonder how 


many of those who honored the veteran Spokane lumberman 
at the Hoo-Hoo banquet the other night can remember when 


years ago?—Eprror.) 


the “gentlemanly salesman” of St. Paul was married, fifty 





neer-Press says: “Beef Slough, 
which is a body of water about 
four hundred feet wide and fif- 
teen miles long, is said to have 
received its name from an inci- 
dent which happened many 
years ago, when Jeff Davis was 
stationed at Prairie du Chien. 
It seems that Jeff with a small 
body of men started north from 
Prairie du Chien with a herd ot 
cattle for distribution among 
the posts up the river. The herd 
numbered between three and 
four hundred head. On reach- 
ing this slough the cattle were 
forced in to ford it. The ani- 
mals crowded into the water, 
became mired and the whole 
herd was drowned. The place 
has been known ever since as 





‘Beef Slough.’ ” 


is of the opinion, as was devel- 
oped in the debates of the con- 
vention held at Indianapolis 
last week, that the retail lum- 
ber dealer who attempts to do 
all the thinking, scheming and 
planning for a first-class retail 
yard, has about all he can at- 
tend to, and that the retailer 
who sits up o’nights to do the 
thinking and then attempts to 
do the piling, sorting, loading 
and unloading during the day, 
will not make the best use of 
his talents in either direction. 
*** Tt would be a good invest- 
ment to allow the drudgery to 
be done by persons whose 
brains are worth less money on 
the market, but whose powers 
of physical endurance are all 
that can be desired. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA, Laytonville—Steele & Helm Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Homer H. Helm. 

Los Angeles—Pico Lumber Co., 6727 Crenshaw 
Boulevard, sold to J. L. Ward. 

Palo Alto—Palo Alto Planing Mill sold to Edwin 
and Glenn Johnson. 

South Gate—Beart Rogers Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Eastside Lumber Co.; William Larson, pro- 
prietor. 

COLORADO. Denver—Wallis & Walling Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Wallis & Kellogg Lumber 
Co.. 160 West Alaska Avenue. 

Db. C. Washington—T. J. Shryock Lumber Co. 
of Washington (Inc.) succeeded by Martin Wie- 
gand (Inc.), 603 South Capital Street. 

ILLINOIS—Hooppole—Hooppole Lumber & Grain 
Co. partnership dissolved, Howard Mathis purchas- 
ing his brother’s interest; the firm name will re- 
main the same. 

INDIANA. Elberfeld—Downey Coleman _ = suc- 
ceeded by Coleman Lumber Co. (Inc.). 





IlOWA—Guthrie Center—F. P. Tracy (Estate) 
succeeded by S. W. Tracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Nantucket—Sears Lumber 


Co. sold at this point to Chase Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Beaverton—W. E. Woodward & 
Co. sold to W. H. Hall & Son. 

Moran—Moran Hardware succeeded by 
Hardware & Lumber Yard. 


MINNESOTA. Markville—Consolidated Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Alfred Quinn. 


OHIO. Liberty Center—Gordon Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Liberty Lumber & Supply Co.; Jude 
Travis and Carl Rausch, proprietors. 

Swanton—Gordon Lumber Co. sold to 
Builders Lumber & Supply Co. 


OREGON. Eagle Point—Frank Childers & Tom 
McGraw succeeded by McGraw-Morgan Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Dickson—L. F. McCaslin suc- 
ceeded by L. F. McCaslin & Sons. 

Greenville—L. F. McCaslin succeeded by L. F. 
& R,. A. McCaslin. 


WASHINGTON. Elma—Mumby Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co. sold local yard to Cleve Spinner. *° 

Kalama—Charles Lyons sold sawmill and tie 
mill to G. M. Holt. 

South Bend—A. K. Arkley. a partner in the 
American Shingle Co., and his son, Robert K. 
Arkley, have sold their interests in the mill to 
Herbert A. Templeton, Portland lumber whole- 


Moran 


Home 


saler. Robert P. Arkley has retained his interests 
in the mill. 
_ 
Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. Glendale—Angeles Flooring Co. 


incorporated, with W. H., mma 
Cavin, all of Glendale, directors. 

INDIANA. Holland—The Holland Planing & 
— Mill (Inc.); to manufacture wood prod- 
ucts, 

MICHIGAN. Garden City—Ford Road Lumber 
Co.; general lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fletcher—Fletcher Lum- 
ber Co.; $20,000; to do a timber and lumber busi- 
ness, 

OHIO. Akron—Pockrandt-Engle Venetian Blind 
Manufacturing Co. 

OREGON. Astoria—O’Brien-Gram Spruce Co. 
(Inc.); $50,000. Logging and sawmill. 

Tiller—Tiller Lumber Co.; $1,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Eastwood 
$10,000. 


J. and Ruth H. 


Lumber * Co.; 


WASHINGTON. Darrington—Darrington Shin- 
gle Co. (Inc.); $5,000. Shingle mill. 
Hoquiam—Pacific Rafting & Towing Co.; $10,000. 
Frank P, Hubble interested. 
Seattle—General Housing Corp., Henry Building; 
$10,000. Timber and timber products. 
_ Seattle—Pacific Industries (Inc.), Arcade Build- 
ing; $50,000. Timber and real estate. 
Seattle—Jacob Siler Lumber Co.; $10,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. 
West Lake Street. 

Los Angeles—G,. C. Gerhart Co., 1000 West Sixth 
Street; wholesale lumber. 

South Gate—Olson & Larsen, 4917 
Boulevard; retail lumber yard. 

DELAWARE. Wyoming—E. J. Jenkins recently 
began a retail lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Menahga—E. B. Murphy Lum- 

ber Co. of Jamestown, N. D., will erect and operate 
here a mill for the manufacture of pine fence 
lath and fabrication of snow fence. 
: NEVADA. Sparks—Citizens’ Lumber & Building 
Supply Co. is the name of the new retail lumber 
business being opened by E. J. (“Ed’’) Buchell, 
at Twentieth & B Streets. 

NEW YORK. Chazy—The Chazy Lumber Co., 
closed for the past six months, has been opened 
under the ownership of Herbert J. Fifield of 
Chazy and Howard S. Holley, of Plattsburgh. The 
yard will carry a complete line of lumber and 
building supplies, paints, roofing, etc. 

OHIO, South Zanesville—D. A. Davisson has 
entered business for himself, with offices at 438 
Adair Avenue. It is stated that Mr. Davisson will 
not operate a yard, but has direct mill and factory 
connections that will make possible the mer- 


Burbank—Valley Screen Co., 211 


Firestone 


chandising of all builders’ supplies with a mini- 
mum of overhead expense. 


OREGON. Culp Creek—Upper Valley Wood & 
Lumber Co. formed by Earl Briggs and F. A. 


McGee. _ 
Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Valley Lumber Co. ware- 
house at 260 H Street, suffered a fire loss of ap- 
proximately , $23,000. 

Oakland—Standard Mill & Lumber Co. plant at 
526 Second Street, destroyed by a ‘‘quick burst- 
ing’ fire of mysterious origin, with loss estimated 
at $30,000. Valuable woodworking machinery was 
included in the loss. 

Sacramento.—Knox Lumber Co. had approxi- 
mately one million feet of lumber, valued at 
$40,000, destroyed by fire. Greater part of loss 
covered by insurance. Nearly half of the 2,000,000 
feet of lumber stored in the yard and the offices 
were saved. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—Beck-Sechrest 
Armfield Veneer Co. plant totally destroyed by 
fire. The building, machinery and material lost 
are estimated at $30,000. Owners of the enterprise 
indicated they would probably rebuild. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—Seneca Lumber Co. 
mill building destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
by company Officials at approximately $10,000. Loss 
fully covered by insurance. It is expected that 
the mill building will be replaced. Because not 
all of the building supplies carried by the com- 
pany were in the burned building, the company 
was able to continue its business as usual. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Dunn Lumber Co. plant 
at Second Avenue N. and E. Northlake, destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $40,000. 

CANADA. Ontario. Penetanguishene—McGibbon 
Lumber Co. suffered $100,000 loss by fire in its 
lumber yard. Many thousands of feet of lumber 
were destroyed. 





Hymeneal 


STABLES-FORD—Mrs. Helen Ford, Dun- 
lap, Ill, and Floyd F. Stables, an active 
officer of the Mt. Vernon Lumber Co., and in- 
dustrial arts instructor at the Mt. Vernon 
Township High School, Mt. Vernon, Ill., were 
married Aug. 2 at Burlington, Iowa. After a 
northern trip, they will be at home in Mt. 
Vernon on Aug. 21. 





OSBORN-BAGNETTO—Miss Georgia Bag- 
netto, daughter of Mrs. Camile Bagnetto, New 
Orleans, La., and T. Noel Osborn, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Freeman Osborn, Hillsboro, Ind., 
were married at Terre Haute, Ind., July 21. 
Mr. Osborn is manager, of the Hillsboro 
Lumber Co. After a motor trip, the Osborns 
returned to Hillsboro and their new home 
on Aug. 


DICKINSON-ALBAUGH—Miss Augusta Al- 
baugh, daughter of E. W. Albaugh, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Aubrey W. Dickinson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. F. Dickinson, also of Tacoma, 
were married during July. Mr. Dickinson, a 
graduate of Washington State College, is 
a member of the sales staff of the Cavanaugh 
Lumber Co., Tacoma. The Dickinsons are 
now at home following a Canadian honey- 
moon. 








Tells of Steps in Development 
of Door Styles 


OsuxosH, Wis., Aug. 8.—Manufacture of 
wooden doors that has been such a large part 
of Oshkosh industry for many years, was the 
topic of a discussion before the local Rotary 
Club meeting by J. J. Davice, president of the 
Paine Lumber Co. He illustrated his talk 
through examples of doors popular years ago 
and today. Oshkosh, he pointed out, was fa- 
vored as the sash and door center because of 
mechanical developments that were made here. 
In this regard he mentioned the E. B. Hayes 
Co., which was later absorbed by the Wiscon- 
sin Axle Co. 

“The cross-panel door came into vogue 
about the time that a veneer mill was established 
in Oshkosh. This served to change the style 
of doors,” he:said. One- and two-panel doors 
were introduced after the 6-panel door, because 
less labor and less material were required for 
them. These doors were popular in 1910 to 
1920. The flush door without paneling then 
came into popularity. Rights were acquired by 
the Paine Company in 1933 on a French door 
was introduced as the next forward step.” 
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DOUGLAS FiR EXPORT 
COMPANY 


Head Office: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S. A. 
1125 Henry Building 


DFXCO 


( Shipping Mark ) 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 











Douglas Fir 
Pacific Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Sar Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
Osaka, Japan 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Cable Address, all offices, FIREXCO 











_ DOA Ga 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON'S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 
ROSS FINNEGAN, 


Manager 








BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Geto La., 


American fiumberman 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 


b. mill sales prices 
for sales 


made in the period July 27-30, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 














West East West East West Bast West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flovring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf 
Lengths 10-20 Boards, 10-20’ Dimension 
1x3 rift— Bé&better er 40.54 41.78] 2x4 
B&btr Sht. 53.16 60.00}!nch thick— a °° ae 47-83) 12 & 14... 19.12 17.04 
No. 1, Sht. 46.25 52.00]4 ........ 52.79 48.75 reese pl panae 19.52 18.31 
Oe ° 
No. 2 +--+ 33:90 S38-7718 < cIIII1 5222 0.13] Neo 2 Fencing & om | 2x6 
ix3 flat To eee 59.00 58.56 Standard Lengths 12 & 14 . 15.06 16.20 
grain— ye Bake: 6.98 56.00}1x4 ...... sac8 16901°".°°*°**° ee 
B&better.. 40.50 40.20]12 .....-. 76.38 72.00]1x6 ...... 11.00 ....] 2x8 
No. 1 .... 37.40 38.90l5¢6/4 thick— 12 & 14... 16.85 16.78 
No. 2 23.28 24.97 c _ eer 17.34 16.55 
No. seve . 3 No. 2 Shiplap and 
4, 6, S..c2 GAs *61.02 Boards, Std. Leth. 2x10 
ix4 rift— 5&10 ..... 74.13 69.00 " 112 & 14... 19.29 19.14 
B&btr ght. 53.20 54.23 Sr: syce 86.75 *82.08|Shortl’t— epee 18.90 18.60 
Yo. 1, ‘ 8 4.00), ee 18.11 17.73}2x12 
No, 2 .... 28.75 *37.19/¢ SEEO snes 18.05 18.10/12 & 14... 19.84 19.41 
Inch thick— ees 25.03 19.48]16 ....... 19.32 17.25 
1x4 flat i 
erain fcc EB ee 
B&better.. 41.65 40.86]0 “""""*"* 42 No. 3 Fencing, 
No. 1 .... 37.95 37.96 rete aE ones Standard Lengths No. 3 Dimension, 
No, 2 - 17.22 18.132 Lee: 66.56 *65.98]1x4 ...... 9.52 10.36 Random Length 
Ceiling, Standard ix cM ..: ize 13°89 
eiling, Standar R h Finish x - 12. -891/2x4 Short- 
Lengths — leaf ... 12.46 12.25 
% x4— B&better— No. 3 Shiplap and 9 
B&better.. 37.75 $33.00]Inch thick— Boards, Standard |°®°'tleaf & Longl't 
ae E éee S| .l oe. %45.00 Lengths 12.14 11.60 
%x4— erereeee 47.00 $46-0011x8 |... 13.77 13.94 See s**** teak aoe 
B&better.. 35.05 34.58)8 :a.--: Hf . x10 ..... . 9219x12 |: 13.38 12.50 
1x5&10 .. 55.50 *54.00]1x12 °°°"° : "IBL ores cette 
oe SE a093 See TED secs: 74.00 *68.00| re 
Partition, Standard 5&6/4 No. 1 Shortleaf Timbers, 20 & Under. 
Lengths thick— _ Dimension No. 1 
%x4&6— peer 56.57 *64.67 
. 5&10 : "46 * g{12 & 14... 23.02 21.62} Longleaf— 
B&better.. 50.75 45.00/>&10 .... trae eapaeli® .-..... 23.78 21.92)3x4 & 4x4. 32.25 25.63 
2x6 x0—SxX5.. le 7.50 
Drop Siding, Stand- 12 & 14... 19.96 19.33]Shortleaf— 
ard Lengths, 1x6” |Casing, Base & Jamb/i¢g ....... 20.71 19.91]3x4 & 4x4. 27.388 29.33 
ne, 111 ‘aad iat 
B&better.. 36.97 ....|B&better, 12 & 14... 21.19 19.33 x10 - . 
No. 1 .... 35.83 36.i0/Ix4 ...... 50 59.18]16 ....... 22.34 20.68] 5x10-10x10 28.00 ig 
1x6&8 58.93 57.5919x10 3&4x12 ; 
No. 116— : cee ° x 5x12-12x12 35.27 29.00 
-(1x5&10 .. 62.75 63.50312 ....... 31.50 28.57 
B&better..*44.43 45.75 14 32.06 27.29 
Assorted patterns— |No 1 Fencing, 10-20" |» x12 %x1%”, 4— 
B&better.. 41.46 38.25]1x4 ...... 40.17 40.32]12 & 14 35.04 29.17]}No. 1..... 4.09 4.23 
No. 1 . 41.18 38.50/1x6 ...... 41.20 40.55/16 ....... 35.26 34.23] No. 2..... 3.30 3.10 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 5.—Prices for red | sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 


8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 
Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


Clear “A” — 

Quiet  cscvecvvseved $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
SOG ccccocce * 30.00 25.00 23.00 
CGR. ccccccevecees 33.00 30.00 27.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding. %-inch 
DO. sc cueatacervedsedteecedenesese o eee + $52.00 
DMD eeccddbeseneveegenveneqeessoenwns 58.00 
SPEED ce nceveneesscesese ecccseces * 68.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

828 or 848 

or Rough 

DE: aé0oneknoeeweusdedaeend eae eaee $ 72.00 
DE. 6b. c6ceuseovcecenewseesecsteanean 77.00 
DE “wtiveesdoeveanniudebabametnsneers 85.00 
BE, wdedcdedcecvedséepvedenchussehunst 95.00 
DEE §8edcceeceecescrencgensebenevatastde 100.00 
SEE = éSc. ued Hevetveersvereuseenntecarees 105.00 
DE  ectwet.etede sc eceewearess pee enaed 115.00 
DEE ccwccess ceeds cebeuaeeuadéneaed 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-10’ 

DO sandiewsdvecesdetemmebéveteteeenea $33.00 
BE” veh sénceierssscesenentcteeneemians 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


Dene Mee GE, ccvcctebecevsecseveses 55% 
Be Oe BE GUGE so cc cecccececeneces 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 10 
100 lin. * 
Ra” 24 «skpa ite needa «be 6waecebly sad owen $0. 
Sa” ica vend do dee ebRane otek ree tees see 37 
1%” ~~ ‘eet eed owsoneneeweweeeewen 50 


Commons S82 or 4S— 





sociation by members during the period from 
July 25-July 30, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

rs S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
aaa $59.41 $71.20 $70.25 
D EL LOR ee: 42.95 55.50 55.50 
Suop, 82S— No. 1 No. 2 
De saneubvict week ene veanee $31.94 $18.99 
UE ated sh arah bbnh eal eal eaeiaeate 32.23 19.42 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
tg SR Ree rer 21.66 17.09 
I ahs dog ciate acne Sued 25.55 16.49 
No, 4, oe hss noddd sah hw ewecannare $13.29 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

Spiecrs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Se are $71.57 $89.58 
GES CEP) Bibbcccccciccese 49.0 74.00 


Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 3 


o. oO. No. 
= DP  oaande eee anene $35.15 $28.73 $24.97 
EE uae 6 aie aipiatemaow ae 69.00 39.22 25.28 
Utility CG. SG) OFS Teer ahs ccc ccvccevice $15.97 

Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— &wdr. & wdr & wadr. 
PO > re $74.00 $75.00 $75.00 
ne o4464e8e08% Mpate 70.00 sisiesee a 
BOE wkeicswoendae a 57.50 56.50 
one, s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BE cpasieresevnee’ $40.64 $26.49 $22.00 
ear 40.00 23.32 14.86 
,. eee eae 47.48 25.12 18.50 
es eee Fir 

ee Se SS 67 Sera er $20.99 
Dimension, No. 1, 2688 ee ee 19.82 
Ss. a, Oe OE MEd cco saceceeuus 16.75 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 39.50 





August 18, 1938 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


vehowts are average sales prices, these 
o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Sort Pine 
mills during the week ended Aug. 6: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— —. yy 
gawatter Ee ee $57.00 $57.00 
D.C ee sowed escetne ween ea 50.00 46.00 
No — REO ae eR 32.00 32.00 
Flat grain— 

RE E> <a ale 6 aks bo die ale ae $38.00 $38.00 
WD wivciesenverrdsswieneas 25.00 22.00 
Celling & Partition 

B&Better No.1 

I aa. one cuca Arateue wore $35.00 $33.00 

i eo ee eee 48.00 43.00 

Boston Partition, }{x4......... 45.00 40.00 

Drop Siding, 1x6 

wet No. 116 

I CS iccccsewouwOateuees $40.00 $46.00 

eS eee res eee 36.00 42.00 

Re ee ee 27.00 28.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


5 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$52.00 $60.00 $52.00 $53.00 $60.00 $80.00 
5/4... 65.00 75.60 65.00 65.00 75.00 85.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 


4 5 6 8 
ee = 00 $65.00 $60.00 7 00 
BE 4c cunebooun 60.00 65.00 60.00 2.00 
Mouldings + cae: 
SEOOGR. wt BS Ge Ws ins 6vk sc Svcsncosdan 45% 
OEE SS ki bwcesces ve etema acess hecebe 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $40.00 $47.00 $62.00 
or Shiplap No, 2.. 17.00 18.00 18.50 25.00 
De S @évarestucese 12.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No. No. 2 
MS  L.wies pee beans eeeeree ewes $22.00 $18.00 
i a ei CR OR As, 20.00 16.00 
SS a ee a 21.00 17.00 
SERENE arent seieie-ecnete ean ae wiaMereadioae 32.00 20.00 
BEE. +12 Hkiees cbiawiekes wawksesen 35.00 22.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
Se re eres Se ee eee ener rt $4.00 
Pers arabia eekenedeekesereswe we 3.75 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 5.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $23; -, 2, $17; No. .3, $11. 
Peelers, No. 1, $30; No. $24. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, te lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $9.0 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 5.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


&B Cc D 

ME cctbivndeceseaua $38.00 $35.50 $26.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
i eer ee $27.00 $25.00 $21.00 
BD ceeds cvcuseaweun 32.00 30.00 25.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$32.00 $30.00 $25.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 32,00 30.00 25.00 
Celling 
SIE “u/c ania em Olipwliecece rete $25.50 $24.00 $17.00 
eee eee 27.00 25.00 18.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
: oe eee $18.00 18.00 $18.00 $22.00 
DOE: on ews 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ae 10.50 10.00 10.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 ié 16 18 20 
Pe Mth veaed =e 00 7. 00 $21.50 $22.50 $21.00 
 & Sere 00 9.00 19.50 20.50 20.50 
|. eee 19: :00 th 50 20.00 21.00 21.00 
a 21.00 21.00 21.50 22.00 22.00 
rE 22.50 22.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

mbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

CE ccttadtt)cathow'ss stn s0sheng $18.00 
BEMIS BO FE. GME SMGPCET. occ ceccccccees 17.50 
pio Se Re fe ree reer 19.00 
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August 13, 1988 


F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 


ended Aug. 8: 
Qrtd. Red Gum 





Plain Poplar 





¥o. 1 & Sel.— eps & Sel.— 

6/4 -weswae ey: Spee 

Plain Red Gum ° | See 39. 25048 00 
FA eee ee 
BFE stasis 66.25 | No. 1 & Sel.— snes 

Qrtd. Sap Gum No 1 Com F 
FA 1 eal tae 26.50 
4/4 ...eee 37.00 | 574 22200! 31.00 
5/4 weeeee 34.25 6/4 ahaha 32.00 
8/4 eeeteee 42.00 8/4 TESA E. 33.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2A Com— 

O/4 cesaen 27.00 18.00 
B/@ aceee 34.00@25.50 | “/* °°°°°: . 
8/4 scveke 27.25 @27.50 Ash 

1074 ion0s 39.50 | FAS— 

Plain Sap Gum 54 tees age 
FAS— aie 56.25 
OE whites 27.75 @32.00 | 9’r4 61.25 
yy aes $9:50@99.75 1°? * °22 2° . 
No. 1 & Sel.— Soft Maple 
S/t 0c wae 24. 00036. 00 
Sik... ee £4.00 | 474 65n ce 51.00 
UT es 25. 50@26. 00 No. 1 & Ge. 

10/4 .xcac -. Re eos 39.00 
No. 2 Com.— No. 2 Com.— 
YT Ee Se 11.00 | 4/4 ...... 18.00 

Qrtd, Black Gum Log Run— eves 
No. i @@s—.- 2... 4 "* te" , 

cia Sates 21.75 Beech 

Plain Tupelo 1 30.00 
oy eee kee y 
5/8 eevee 21.50@ 23.00 in ow 

eevee No 2 Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

Oe cusate 13.50 | 4/4 ------ 10.00 
} o* iaar is 17.50 Elm 
DPS Aes 18.00 FAS— 

No. 2 Com.— oo) 43.50 @ 44.50 
4/4 oe Seta 11.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 

S/S s.saice S00) ‘Tare. occa 33.50 @34.50 

Plain White Oak No. 2 Com.— 

FAS— iS ees 20.50 @21.50 
Log Run— 

Si -8 ee Sesees : 
Ae cau °°30.50@31.50 | 8/4 +--+-- 31.00 
rast Red Oak Qrtd. Sycamore 

a oe run— 

S78. s:cchus S2.00 i 6/8 .. oss 28.00 
Ve PR bes 57.00 7 P 
Plain Red Oak Plain Sycamore 

FAS— Log run— 

4/4 sa wae 50@ 41.75 “| ree 19.75 

oA ot cael Willow 

4/4 + 23.50 00 | FA 

BA LOC argo | A/a 41.75 48.00 

ol mr oe. 28.25 @29.75 

, RS: 22.50 Magnolia 
Mixed Oak FAS— 

No. 3A Com.— —, rae 50.00 

Sf4..o oat 10.00 No. 2 Com.— 

Sound Wormy— sy eee 16.50 

Aft Sc cae BODO 1D) BIE obsess 19.00 

Following are prices f. 0. b. delivery points 


in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S a S1S1E: 


8 12 

ee coscsivesest --$30.50 = $81.50 = $33.50 
Oe cwssxens weceee 31.00 32.00 33.6 
BED” sccsennesauon - 82.00 33.00 34.50 
ee veccccee SBME 34.50 36.00 
IS” csncekst weeee 84.50 85.50 87.00 


For D&M. plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S848: 
8’ 


, 12&14’ 16’ 
2 ME ee $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 
ax ©” i3<csi aun 31.50 31.50 32.50 
Be O coxacang valeurs -50 32.50 33.50 
SelO” .... caureeteewes 33.50 34.50 35.50 
amie” Seyi sores hawek 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash. Aug. 


5.—Below are listed 


average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Perfections: 
1-18” 5/2% 


ee 


rE wae o, . Sa ae 
S-18" (GME ins scoe wre 


errr ee $4.35-4.50 
a 24:5, OC CES Sem 3.15-3.25 
ee eee 2.05-2.25 


ae Te eS $3.55-3.65 
OCTET OY ee 2.65-2.75 
oS Rs a RR 2.10-2.25 


Eathihé apie een ats $3.20-3.30 
eit Sigin' ales Ba bm 2.60-2.70 
reise alee peels was 2.10-2.20 





73 


Current Market Review 


Softwood buying has recently not been 
so urgent, as a result of stocking up by 
distributors before recent price advances 
became effective, and also because un- 
usually hot weather and heavy rains in 
several regions have interfered with 
building. Many buyers feel that they are 
well enough stocked for fall trade, and 
that they can rely on increased mill pro- 
duction. There are reports of idle mills 
starting up, but many operators think 
that prices have not yet advanced enough 
to justify this action—as is evident from 
the fact that output during the two 
weeks ended July 30, as reported by 429 
mills, was only 75 percent of last year’s 
for the corresponding period, while book- 
ings were 1 percent above last year’s. 
Gross stocks of 412 mills July 30 were 
only about 4 percent above last year’s, 
and unfilled orders were getting closer 
to last year’s level. Production in the 
Northwest has been handicapped by for- 
est fires, and hot weather and floods have 
restricted southern operations. Reports 
indicate that some southern mills will at- 
tempt to increase stocks before the effec- 
tive date of the wage-hour law. The do- 
mestic market still has to absorb a vast 
quantity of lumber that normally would 
be exported, and is shut out of the Brit- 
ish Empire by preferential tariffs, out of 
the Orient, by war, while exchange diffi- 
culties may at least temporarily close an 
important South American outlet. West- 
ern Canada has used 36 percent of its 
import quota in seven months, while the 
Maritime Provinces are free to turn to 
the Atlantic coast markets if deprived of 
an outlet in Great Britain. These are 
factors that limit the safe increase in out- 
put and upward movement of prices, 
despite the higher costs faced under the 
new wage-hour law, and far- sighted lum- 
bermen are urging caution in both re- 
spects. There is every prospect of a 
ready market for the stocks likely to be 
available throughout the fall season, with 
quotations maintained at the levels re- 
cently reached, which represent moderate 
advances from abnormally low levels; 
and it is not unlikely that there will be 
mark-ups in items that have lagged be- 


hind the rest of the list. 

The recent improvement in hardwood 
buying is well maintained, and quotations 
have continued to edge up slightly. A 
stronger buying movement is expected 
following vacation season, as industrial 
plants become more active, for their 
stocks have been greatly depleted during 
their prolonged absence from the mar- 
ket. Increased building is creating a 
more active demand for flooring and trim, 
and furniture manufacturers are more in- 
clined to add to stocks because of im- 
proved sales. Demand for container stock 
is active. Export buying has been stimu- 
lated by the strengthening of quotations. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
yng mill basis, during the week ended 
Aug. 6: 

First 
ss ae sewer $74.74 


Third 
$46.18 


Second 


g§x2%% $63.74 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. 
— 28x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht. nd $68.00 $68.00 $58.00 
Cir. Gta, P00... 2 58.00 55.00 58.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 60,00 48.00 52.00 51.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 49.00 50.00 80.00 
Clr. pln. wht. 61.00 50.00 57.00 46.00 
Cie. DIG, FOR. 5. <6 58.00 51.00 52.00 47.00 
Sel. pin. wht 55.00 46.00 47.00 41.00 
Sel. pln. red 55.00 49.00 41.00 42.00 
No. 1 com. wht 48.00 43.00 35.00 $2.00 
No. 1 com, red.. 47.00 44.00 35.00 32.00 
No. 2 common 36.00 28.00 24.00 17.00 
" 1x2” %x1%” fex2” 
se Sere $75.00 $73.00 acs 
ets: Me AUN -o:5.0w asin ves 0.00 68.00 was 
eS ee 68.00 64.00 oan 
_ Oe 66.00 64.00 ee: 
Ce Mee. Ue pec ccenes 61.00 59.00 $62.00 
3 SS Se ae 60.00 57.00 55.00 
=. | er 57.00 55.00 53.00 
Sel. pin. red... 56.00 55.00 51.00 
oe ee ee 48.00 45.00 42.00 
No. 1 com. red...... wees See 43.00 40.00 
NO. 2 COMMON... 2.6. cccer 28.00 25.00 ve 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch y rere $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4. 


Chicago Bieta prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock ; for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and f¢-inch, $3. 0. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
Wee «sarses 1.00 $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel 56.00 66.00 68.50 

Plain White Oak: 

i actin spitaloane .00 111.00 116.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 61.00 66.00 71.00 

Plain Red Oak: 

a ee 86.00 96.00 101.00 

No. 1 C.&S:;.. 56.00 66.00 71.00 
Poplar: 

heed we .00 103.00 108.00 

_ RS C.&S 55.50 60.50 63.00 

itn ate .00 78.00 78.00 

No. “2. A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 

Basswood: 

. eer 82.00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 59.50 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 39.00 42.00 


8/4 : 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.50 81.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 161.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 
111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 98.00 sete 





38-00 | Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
00 | "FAS. ......-108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 
No. 1.C.&S.. 73.00 73.00 73.00 83.00 


7.00 “ WHND 41.00 45.00 46.00 53.00 
67.00 No. 1 C.&Btr. 
42.00 !Snd. Wormy.. 36.00 40.00 41.00 48.00 





Amemcanfimberman 








OBITUARY RECORD 








ARTHUR W. ARMSTRONG, 53, president 
and a director of the Wood Preserving Corp., 
a Koppers subsidiary, died Aug. 6 in a Chi- 
cago hospital. A native of Evanston, IIll., he 
Was graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1907 and worked for the Chicago 
Northwestern Railroad before entering the 
employ of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. After 
being named manager of the company’s 
Grenada, Miss., plant, when but 22 years old, 
he rose rapidly to the office of vice president 
and manager and was made president on the 
death of Russell Lord, son of John B. Lord, 
founder of the company. During Mr. Arm- 
strong’s presidency, the company and Bond 
Brothers of Louisville formed the Producers 
Wood Preserving Co., owning and operating 
treating plants at Louisville and Montgom- 
ery, Ala. The latter plant afterwards be- 
came one of the plants of the Wood Pre- 
serving Corp. In 1930, when Koppers ac- 
quired an interest in the Ayer & Lord Tie 
Co., Century Wood Preserving Co., the Na- 
tional Lumber & Creosoting. Co., and a num- 
ber of other companies, and formed the 
present company, Mr. Armstrong was named 
vice president and a member of the executive 
committee, Three years later he was made 
president. He was also president and a di- 
rector of the Carolina Wood Preserving Co., 
the Southern States Mineral Co., and the Na- 
tional Lumber & Creosoting Co. He took an 
active part in many of the developments in 
the commercial treatment of timber products 
and the merchandising of treated timber and 
in forestry projects. He was instrumental in 
developing the market for industrial grade 
ties and thus found a useful place in the 
industry for material suitable for light serv- 
ice but which had previously been considered 
worthless because it did not meet the rigid 
specifications for main-line tracks, For years 
he was a member of the service bureau of 
the American Wood Preservers Association. 
He traveled extensively. He was a member 
of the Duquesne and Longue Vue clubs in 
Pittsburgh, the Chicago and Tavern clubs in 
Chicago and the Bankers Club in New York 
City. He was a member of the Masonic or- 
der. A son, Arthur W. Armstrong, Jr., and 
a daughter survive. 


HUGH M. CLARKE, 48, first vice president 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
died in a hospital there July 26. He was 
a native of Pittsburgh, had served overseas 
during the World War and had been con- 
nected with the Armstrong Co. since 1913. 
He was named assistant of the floor divi- 
sion in charge of contract sales in 1920; 
vice president in charge of production in 
1930; a member of the board in 1931, second 
vice president in 1932 and first vice presi- 
dent in 1934. He was active in civic, edu- 
cational, religious and fraternal circles. The 
widow, two daughters, his father, a brother 
and two sisters survive. 


FRANK HERGERT, 79, pioneer logger and 
sawmill operator who came to Seattle when 
it had but 2,000 population, died July 28 at 
his home there. He came to Seattle in 1879 
and in 1890, together with J. S. Brace, formed 
the J. S. Brace & Co., which later became 
the Brace & Hergert Mill Co., operating a 
sawmill until 1921 when it was sold to the 
Stimson Timber Co. A son, Otis, was secre- 
tary of the company for three years before 
it was sold. Recently Mr. Hergert has been 
devoting his time to improving a dairy ranch 
north of Seattle, the ranch being located on 
land which he logged in earlier days. The 
widow and two sons survive. 


THADDEUS L. HOWELL, 59, president and 
treasurer of the Bond-Howell Lumber Co., 
Florida retail lumber and building material 
company with yards at New Symrna, where 
the company was founded 26 years ago; 
Jacksonville, general offices of the company, 
and at Lake City, Live Oak, St. Augustine 
and Daytona Beach, died at his home in 
Jacksonville, Aug. 3. Mr. Howell was born 
on the plantation of his grandfather, Byran 
Barfield. in Wayne County, N. C., Feb. 16, 
1879. He came to Florida at an early age 
and in 1912, with M. M., and Robert Bond, 
formed the company. The widow, three sons, 
T. L., Jr., Kenneth and Marshall Howell and 
a daughter survive. 


MacFARLAND, SR., 64, 
treasurer of the Pond Lumber Co., Conneaut, 
Ohio, died in a hospital there on July 27. He 
had been with the company since he was a 
lad of 14. He had served as a teamster and 
in 1896 entered the office to become treasurer 
in 1914 when the company was incorporated. 
Mr. MacFarland designed a system of mag- 
net carriers and developed a_ stretcher 
adapted to raise injured men from the hold 
of a ship. He raised flowers by the mulch 
paper process, as a hobby, and was active 


ROBERT BRUCE 


in the conservation of fish and game. Five 


children and his mother survive. 


CHRISTIAN KREIDER WEAVER, 81, pres- 
ident of the oldest retail lumber and mill- 
work firm on the Virginia peninsula, Weaver 
Bros, (Inc.) of New Port News, Va., died at 
his home July 29. Mr. Weaver and his 
brother, B. Frank Weaver, established the 
company at the turn of the century, acquir- 
ing it May 1, 1900, from Brittingham & Dar- 
den, who started the business in Feb., 1898. 
Mr. Weaver purchased his brother’s interest 
in 1904. Six children, including Christian 
Weaver, president of the Virginia Building 
Material Association, and four brothers sur- 
vive. 


Cc. A. POLLOCK, of S. Pollock & Son, Cold- 
water, Mich., and former president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
passed away a week ago. Mr. Pollock suf- 
fered a bad fall in his lumber yard on June 
10, which resulted in a compression fracture 
of two vertebrae. He was taken to Leila 
Post Hospital in Battle Creek, and was re- 
covering when he was overtaken with con- 
gestion of the lungs. His death was a severe 
shock to retailers throughout Michigan, and 
many attended the funeral held in Coldwater 
on Aug. 9 


ANDREW PARK, 51, an executive of the 
Wood Preserving Corp., at its Nashua, N. H., 
plant, died suddenly at his summer home at 
Wolfeboro on Lake Winnepesuakee. He 
started with the company in 1924 and rose 
rapidly to be named manager of the com- 
pany’s timber production in New England, 
the position which he held at his death. 
Surviving are the widow, a son, two sisters 
and two brothers, one of whom is Ernest S&S. 
Park, vice president in charge of New Eng- 
land operation for the Wood Preserving Co. 


CHARLES W. HILBERG, 84, oldest lum- 
berman in Baltimore and active until his 
death, died Aug. 1 at his home. He con- 
tinued with his duties at John L. Alcock & 
Co. until his final illness. Mr. Hilberg had 
been with the firm since 1893. He began his 
lumbering career as an inspector for Bew, 
Spencer & Co. in 1882, and was regarded as 
one of the best judges of hardwoods, par- 
ticularly walnut and oak. His widow and 
two daughters survive. 


CHARLES H. HUMPHREYS, 83, pioneer 
Los Angeles lumberman, died Aug. 2 at the 
home of his son, William, in Arcadia. Com- 
ing to this country from Ireland, he settled 
in Eureka, Calif., in 1868 where he entered 
the lumber business. In 1883, he established 
the firm of Park & Humphreys in Los An- 
geles, and remained active in the company 
until 1933 when he retired. Survivors are 
his son and two grandchildren. 


J. THOMAS OWENS, 49, associated with 
the George W. Owens Lumber Co., Dallas, 
Tex., from 1915 until 1935, and an active 
prohibitionist, died Aug. 2 following a long 
illness. He retired from the presidency of 
the lumber company in 1935 but retained his 
interest. He came to Dallas as manager in 
1915 and was named president on the death 
of his father in 1918. He was also active in 
church and fraternal circles. 


ROBERT H. GENRICH, 67, president and 
general manager of the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., died July 28 in a 
hospital there. He had been associated with 
the lumber industry for 45 years, starting 
as a bookkeeper and rising to the position 
which he held at the time of his death. A 
member of the Rotary, he was active in civic 
and political affairs. Seven children, a 
brother and a sister survive. 


JOHN WILLARD GLEASON, 76, pioneer 
Wisconsin and Michigan lumberman, died at 
his home in Menominee, Mich., Aug. 3. He 
had been associated with the Sawyer-Good- 
man Lumber Co., both in Marinette and 
Goodman, Wis., and prior to that time had 
been general manager of the Wolverine 
Lumber & Cedar Co., Nortland, Mich. He 
was active in civic affairs. The widow and 
five children survive. 


NATHANIEL B. BORDEN, 76, Norwegian 
consul at Fernandina, Fla., and former presi- 
dent and owner of the lumber company bear- 
ing his name, there, died in a Jacksonville 
hospital July 27. He had been decorated 
and honored by the Cuban Government for 
the assistance he gave the Island when it 
was a young republic at the turn of the 
century. The widow and a son survive. 


August 13, 1938 


E. D. SAYLES, 82, head of the E. D. Sayles 
Lumber Co., Clinton, Mo., died Aug. 6. A 
lifelong lumberman, he was a member of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
enjoyed the friendship and esteem of the 
lumber fraternity of the Southwest. He was 
preceded in death by his only son, Dwight, 
about a year ago. 


ELMER C. HART, 46, general superintend- 
ent of the Riverside Lumber & Equipment 
Co., Evansville, Ind., died Aug. 6 in an Evans- 
ville hospital. He had served overseas dur- 
ing the World War and had been superin- 
tendent of the company for the past seven 
years. The widow, two children, a brother 
and his mother survive. 


E. H. MELICK, 49, son of the late J. J. 
Melick, founder of J. J. Melick & Sons (Inc.) 
Neligh, Neb., who was co-manager of the 
company until three years ago and served 
as mayor of Neligh, died July 17 at Phoenix, 
Ariz. A brother, Charles Melick, continues 
the business. Other survivors are the widow, 
a son, two daughters and two sisters. 


MARVIN M. HILLS, 42, a member of the 
Hills Lumber Co., Mill Hall, Pa., died July 
24 at his home. He was active in civic, 
fraternal and conservation activities. The 
widow, four sons and a daughter, his par- 
ents, one sister and two brothers, one of 
whom, Philip R. Hills, was associated with 
him in the business, survive. 


B. H. T. ANDERSON, 58, purchasing agent 
and sales manager of the Chico, Calif., plant 
of the Diamond Match Co., died at his home 
there, July 28. He had been periodically 
connected with the company since the estab- 
lishment of its Chico plant in 1907, and had 
engaged in wholesale lumber business in 
San Francisco. The widow and four children 
survive. 


DAYTON S. STIMSON, 71, president of the 
D. C. Stimson Lumber Co., hardwood manu- 
facturing and wholesale firm of Owensboro, 
Ky., died at his home July 31. He had been 
a resident of Owensboro for the past 38 
years and was active in civic and industrial 
affairs. The widow, two sons and three sis- 
ters survive. 


JAMES T. GREGORY, 81, president of the 
Vilas Lumber Co., which has its business 
centered in Oregon, died at his home in 
Tacoma, Wash., July 30. He was a bank 
director and had interests in a mining con- 
cern. Mr. Gregory was active in fraternal 
circles. Two sisters survive. 


JAMES J. CULBRETH, 54, who until he 
moved to Woodruff, S. C., fifteen months ago, 
to enter the pulpwood business, had oper- 
ated lumber yards at Landrum, S. C., and 
various other locations in the southern part 
of the State, died at his home July 22. The 
widow, two sons, a daughter, his father, 
three sisters and three brothers survive. 


GEORGE F. INCE, 29, manager of the Ince 
Lumber Co., Ecorse, Detroit, Mich., was killed 
July 23 when his car left the road and struck 
a tree near Otisville, Mich. The widow, his 
mother, three brothers and two sisters sur- 
vive. 


THOMAS W. TURPIN, 76, president of the 
T. W. Turpin & Son Lumber Company, Wins- 
ton, Ky., died at his home during July. He 
was active in religious circles. The widow, 
two daughters and three sons survive. 


ED. BLANKENSHIP, 66, manager of C. P. 
Burnett & Sons, lumber and building mate- 
rial company, Eldorado, Ill., died during early 
July. He had been manager of the yard for 
the past 39 years. 


ROY L. WOOD, for many years with the 
Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and for 
the past several years the company’s western 
division sales manager, died at his home in 
Minneapolis on July 30 





Another Unit on Two Shifts 


Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 6.—The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. will open another mill 
unit on a two-shift basis next Monday. The 
company resumed operations in mill and camp 
about five weeks ago, and since has so expanded 
that next week 840 men will be at work, nearly 
a normal working force. Everett G. Griggs II, 
president, said this arrangement is indefinite 
in duration, but he hopes it can continue, 
and that it can if the market continues to im- 
prove. 





